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Design, Commercial and Production Departments. 
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F, B. Smith: 

■ florence Nightingale: Reputution and 
power 

atop. Croom Helm. £12.95. 

070W 23147 

The first thing to be said is that this 
is a brilliant polemic. It is not a 
biography, it is a commentary on the 
evidence bearing on the life and 
career of our best-known historical 
folk-heroine. The image of Florence 
Nightingale, the Lady with the Lamp 
in ihe Scutari hospital, now features 
on one of our more commonly used 
banknotes. She shares with Sir Isaac 
Newton and the Duke of Wellington 
ihe status of an officially sanctified 
national icon. It is probable - indeed 
it is devoutly to be wished - that no 
uihcr of our sanctified national im- 
ages will receive the devastating 
ireatment mected out here to Miss 
Nightingale (as F. B, Smith scrupu- 
lously addresses her throughout his 
book). A national sensibility can 
hear unly so much in the way of 
iconoclasm. As iconoclast Dr Smith 
is almost too good. He cross-ex- 
amines Miss Nightingale in the wit- 
ness-box of history with what can 
only be described as a calm ferocity 
leavened with saving touches of dis- 
passionate hatred. His purpose is to 
expose her to us as a consummate 
confidence-trickster: an hysteric, a 
bully, a liar, a manipulator, an in- 
grate, an intriguer, a bluffer, a well- 
born meddler with a lust for author- 
ity, sexually infantile, a betrayer, dog- 
matically ignorant, avid for fame be- 
hind a fagade of well-publicized mod- 
esty, a paranoid deceiver, above all 
as one who set about deliberately 
and_fl fflslsie ntly distorting and per- 
verting ln^lTl!!TfTr1cal--tecQiidJo^her 
own advantage and in thesem?8''of- 
her monstrous "sncralized egoism". 

A formidable indictment: and to 
the exfifnr that Miss Nightingale was 
successful in her sin and has been 
accordingly prosperous in her iniqui- 
ty this exposure is correspondingly 
formidable. And, ns is usual in such 
cases of demolition, it is often very 
funny. Do such 1 cases raise questions 
of taste? One cannot libel the dead: 
out can one be gratuitously cruel? In 
norence Nightingale's case one must 
conclude on the evidence offered 
here that she is getting as good as 



Florence Nightingale at Scutari - n national legend re-examined in the book under review here. She »v<w, said her 
sister Parthenope, "ambitious, very, and would like to regenerate the world with a grand coup de main . . . 1 wish 
she would see it is the intellectual part that interests her, not the manual . . . sne ivar a shocking nurse." 


she gave. Smith has a dry Australian 
manner and an acerbic wit. He 


eschews anything In the way of coarse 
mockery. His method rather is of 
finely honed nnd tellingly effective 


understatement. Perhaps it is fanciful 
to detect an Australian edge to this 
encounter between a professorial 
fellow at Canberra and one of the 
finest specimens of your haughty, 
interfering,, over-weeningly opinlonr 
a ted. Unitarian-utilitarian . reformist' 
and intolerably bossy English dames. 
Certainly there is nothing here of 
Lytton Slrachey’s feline Bloomsbury 
touch. There are no winks or nods. 

In any case, though Strnchey had .a 
sure iconoclastic instinct he de- 
pended on published materials. Stan- 
more's Memoir of Sidney Herbert 
( 1906) could only hint that Miss 
Nightingale was a little lower than 


the angels; and Sir Edward Cook's 
great biography (1913), though 
perceptive and acute as well as thor- 
ough. was necessarily tactful. All 
subsequent studies until this one 
have been essentially recensions of 
Cook, lively and underrated in the 
case of Margaret Goldsmith and pre- 
tentious ana overrated in the case of 
Cecil Wa.odham-Smith. The simple 
provenanoe of Smith's exercise is 
.thaLbi tt?^ course of his recent work 
in matters of Victorian policy on 
health _$nd sanitation he 1 has had 
occasion to read the massive collec- 
tions of Nightingale Papers, mostly 
in the British Library and the Grea- 
ter London Record Office. 

What revealed itseif was a pattern 
of discrepancy between (he primary 
evidence and received opinion. Re- 
ceived opinion was the consequence. 


it emerged, of manipulations by Flor- 
ence Nightingale for Florence Night- 
ingale. Smith's technique is simple. 
He subjects every statement, claim, 
assertion, implication and accusation 
made by Nightingale to a "fresh, 
close examination of the Nightingale 
Papers'*. He is as indefatigable as a- 
histnrian as Nightingale was as an 
intriguer. Thus he is In a position to 
say, as in one characteristic example: 
"Every ujejitence. In this letter con-, 
tains, as the rfcadef- Will have ’per- 
ceived, a half-truth,' lie or threat. 
Of these evidences there is copious: 
abundance. And it undoes Miss' 
Nightingale. The question asks itself: 
why. did she not destroy the evi- 
dence? We can only speculate, as 
Smith suggests, that Nightingale, 
“like Mr Richard Nixon and his 
tapes or Donald Crowhurst and his 


false sailing records, was so posses- 
sed with the habit of deceit. . . . Hav- 
ing bruzened out lies in life she 
would brazen them out in death." 
Or, more subtly: “It seems to be thal 
in these situations’' - in this instance 
her failure to get her way against 
Cranbornc (Salisbury), as an “intelli- 
gent reactionary” immune to her wiles 
- “her lies, as told to acolytes and 
prospective supporters, lose their 
ordinary connotation as being in- 
tended to deceive and instead become 
the materials for a fantasy which was 
real enuugh to her as she wrote.” 

There can be no question, on the 
testimony Smith provides, that 
Nightingale was habitually either 
(according to taste) a liar or a fantas- 
ist. His book is punctuated by recur- 
ring reminders. “Miss Nightingale's 
uncorroborated accounts or her trou- 
bles cannot be trusted.” “There is no 
.‘vidence for this version, and much 
evidence to indicate that it could not 
have happened." “This story" - 
"consummate web-spinning" - “is 
not supported by the Middlesex Hos- 
pital archives”, “Miss Nightingale's 
account of her good works at the 
Middlesex Hospital constitutes a 
memorable example of her powers as 
a titillating fabulist.” On Nightin- 
gale's assertion that Sidney Herbert 
had recorded an admission that all 
his work at the War Office had been 
“coined out of her brain": “I have 
found no letter which says this." As 
to the celebrated partnership with 
Herbert: "The surviving correspon- 
dence . . . suggests the opposite; be- 
hind Herbert Vback she was envious 
and disparaging.” There is no evi- 
dence to sustain the myth much 
propagated by Nightingale that Her- 
bert’s dying words were “Poor Flor- 
ence - our unfinished work”. One of 
the cruellest things she did was to 
deny Lady Herbert and Arthur Gor- 
don (Stanmore) access to Herbert's 
letters to her on the. maliciously 


hinted ground that -they would ireyeaL 
him as humiliatingly depend6ht<TlfiQ& 
her. Smith does justice faithfully tf) 
Nightingale • on that- score: "Flor- 
ence’s reply is quintessential^ Night- 
ingale: Insidiously unctuous, effor- 
tlessly evasive, thoroughly egotistical 
and iron-hard, glossing a lifetime of 
deceit and cherished enmities.” 
Whether at the War Office, the 
Crimea, or on India, the story is the 
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General Editors: RONALD OLIVER 
and MICHAEL CROWDER 

Published 


The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of Russia 
and the Soviet Union 

General Editors: ARCHIE BROWN, 
JOHN FENNELL, MICHAEL KASER 
and H. T. WILLETTS ■ 

Published 


The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of China 

General Editor: BRIAN HOOK 

Forthcoming (August) ' ...... 


These are lavishly Illustrated, high-level reference books. 
They range across every aspect ot the social and cultural 
life of Ihe region under consideration: history and . 
geography; politics and economics; art and architecture; 
music and dance; sport and tourism; literature, language, 
and law. The contributors are all recognized authorities, 
and they write in a style which makes the books 
accessible to a general, non-speclallst readership. In 
addition, these encyclopedias provide academics wilh a 
reliable survey of subjects outside their own particular 
specialization. 

Each a 500 pp. o 600 Illustrations (many In full colour) 

Each El 8.50 net 

From; reviews of This Cambridge Encyclopedia 
on Africa: •' 

5 . . . crammed with Interesting details of all kinds, 
attractively and Intelligently presented.' 

The 77mes Literary Supplement- 
'An Impressive number of Illustrations ... a rich diversity . 
of scholarship.' The Geographical Magazine 

From reviews of The Cambridge Encyclopedia 
of Russia and the Soviet Union: 

'This Is a truly excellent book, a masterpiece of Its kind,., 
edited by four of the moat distinguished Russian scholars 
in Britain. It Is beautifully produced, the text balanced by 
maps and an exceptionally Interesting collection of - 
photographs ... really outstanding. " New Statesman 
'Any businessman, student or diplomat who needs a 
basic Introduction to Russia would find this one well worth 
Its very reasonable price.’ ' Spectator 
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,s h. /he “I fmdnns" were -almosi clear P 3fn f ,l ) bccomes t * ffer much comfort, her hatred of \f ry> and would like to regenerate 

gentlemen and worthy of her mien- fied with bK uHSJn d,ssnlis ‘ - he tr “ di,in n a * family. (“Man is horn thc w i° rlt ? L vith n grand 2 

™ : "» d «« Smith points out Long Wore if G "£,B? .. ul ? iun ^) ‘"‘o ‘he world - woman into afS tnl ' t w,s , h she could see^it is the 

nil Ua tufir' 11 ® ^ ^ nd fic^Sc°new MacWavell" 1 'V mureteSd’ “hdr h£ n0, J h ? manSaT Shfhafnowpr/?^ 

“ ■- she was a shScking 

How is all this to be explained** of _£ ui,e f “AlthoughHshe ^keiit To°lier SdSf^ftish 1 / 0 ?^ at . evenIun! Nightingale was propelled by an- 
How she got away with f tT a £ herf during inte^, shT» a? S to Lduce S 5 ,° f |ElS> ^ ™» does not 

Infively simple matter. She was, in lvn >’ s [ u,l >’ dressed and even into old , h °i 8,,t ’ ?era 0 niS CO ? , P rom,sc her claim to 

her wav. a genius. She got to the H S e sh e sat upright unprooned bv dters Afar T%,i! S ? f Setir ~ If” 8 .” 11100 - , Th c cause of public 
point of being “beguiled bv her mvn pBfows”). She could boast him i,« nF FmIZ/ji!! 1 ei,no ! , S r ^ e Arnzims cleanliness she served well; as she 
effrontery in pfif Zpo™ T upstairs gaveSer amoraladva" cfj ?l r 8 i S0 a " d Indian 'sanitary 
8® me ; And: ‘'There , s a novelist's ta 8® she coufd not have had with a dered as miaht^ l %?(L be, i » "‘“f- JJJ?/ r, ? I a H d ‘he development of hos- 

E=™ rl * d "«ny in then paragraphs/' *l«k in an office. wim a Ju d™em of f L “the ??;»,■ “ rlyl r e 5 tC ES 8 ’ l Thousa,,ds of men in 

She had a way of seifine ud a fanmw du.™ il 1 ' l tne bleating of a ‘" e British Army at home and 

struded a world in which she was assured, was “domineerine sen enough to nrevem^iirh 8 I ® Up ^ usl ° n ,he venereal disease 

S h aroM« “"sh^'S belr “l ,ed b y £ nen “ l »" d cruel, suspicion!' of fel-' woolf makS it inSrablc.™ Ve 

ttWf\ fiRl c bB “ teDeld was (he ring but privately cfawina refa ^ Y S3L H !I iS w l ,h Jowett the 

HteP Street Institudon. tionship there is more th*r? g a t'f.l _,The one great fundamental fan fi™!,? agncu tural service was the 


^ M ? dS -, that he e dit it. arm >' medical officers: "Devious and 

ointed™ “the S ' Ni8h,i ” 8ale Ze 0m M ria " A“ 8h h ' r me thods 
dnof k fn!'-., c °mm°n course of were Miss Nightingale’s priorities 

S rn n r I ery ? e t0 , give U P just ■» right." On the venerea? d^ease 
«?.T .prevent such a 'row^ as question her arguments were “ration 

• W we like - tee overtnro ^ «?H 

is. ^jKsa^aJs 


‘ly . Although she lacked ^ 
eir tty of thought. 
he four decisive and unS 
lsI could discover and enlivi n ' l 5- ^ 
n - the skills to Sn C l P K 0ple * ilk 
ns formulate solutions iKT- ^ 
e ‘ she could state a case wifh brlc^£(, 
UI ing clarity and marshal a tremeT' 
' r f °rce and persistence. She h 8 H° m 
V- unfailing a ertness tn ih« U- . , an 
of power and to the a mhv lbu ^ 
« others. " Finally, she ack5 ? IS ? 
m faith that whatever she a lhf 
whatever she 

' P ra c['callv and morally right" 52 
■ her lust for authority andT ' *5" 
to boast “always overset her r 
for her poiicie?. “Hfc' driw^S 

* things done, her secrecy and K 
s craving for recognition aj “L* 
j r,e torship made her a shifty ajly."^ 

I entente 1 '* ^ ?. a « 

f achievement was mixed^'^K'v) 

: nursing a public standing and jS f 
i pendence w,thin the medical hiera 

* ft* that » would otherwise £« 

Jonger to consolidate.- 
Her emphasis upon commnnsenk 
was “invaluable" and she S ! 
strengthened the “vocational® 
f/r m !" 8 l 7 her "posturing”. Yei 
.^N'f hrmgale nursing never became ■ 

keenini ,an ” f ° r - m 0r , a PP licd house- ; 
heM fl“ "a ‘I ,r CW , 5l,e rctmned all 
b h L n i A ,e, hng fact "which Miss 
Nightingale - followed by her bio- 

Slrth” “ managcd 10 obscure v,* 

that the greater part of thc nursing 

Hnn d k e ’ aS , 11 alwa - vs h«d been 
done, by male medical orderlies". 
She considered twenty nurses more 
than adequate to cope with 3.000 
sick and wounded, often sufferins 
tram cholera and dysentery. Smiths 
conclusion is damning; “Miss Night- 
ingale served the cause of nursing 
less than it served her.” He will not 
allow that because her devious pur- 
suit of self-satisfaction happened to 
issue, as it commonly did with Nishi- 
' n ?. a J e -, ,n Public good, therefore s 
valid plea for mitigation can be en- 
tered at the bar of history. Like 
another Lord Acton, he explains; ' 7 n 
this study I have tried to construe' * 
that species of fallacy that Cook half- 
exposed, but which later writers, ex- { 
“Pdng . Lytton Strachey, have I 
embraced and obscured again - tbit | 
uoers of good deeds must necessaHJy t 
be good in themselves." *• *■■■ ft 


religion 


;bl«na ^onnecMon^th KtnS IS/ ,y *1??^*}* com^ativi con- Si $StaXtTl£ do * ma l ism ■boit 
, College Hospital," EffrantenT w B as ??£ t , model * She was formidably list nf U ?L *TRS de ffl ail1 ' Not lhe “Her icnn™rfi b se ?, In context. 

• |he name of her game. No one £!f C S , S yct P erfc ctly unmonstrous; hefseninf n es ’ and hence from mSkiSS er hindered her 

vocation smith comments: "Shn ^ 


r^a.i Bt j'iv. 0n her hostility to 
S; “smklfh i hUrCb ° f 

JSSSrt, . Ith .comments: "She 
found tills view of nursing, like |ier 

'SI r >ell , cfs ’ carl y in her career 
2^2,5“ k K ?W !“ of ,hoir "suits 
her P fo2i« ,lt ti ,e 0CVer wavorcd m 

irto,^b=;-||fe e '' apPr ° SCI ' «■ a 

convenience “It is hard to be inTalH- 

UnK^ufc when ono Is on the side- ■ 
tines. Miss Nightingale s pronounce- 
ments upon Indian canals, irrigntion 
mid ora nage always sounded author- 
ltntlve but they slewed with each 
-blunder, nnd. according to the alle- 
giance of the .particular high under* > 
finu she was trying to catch. 1 No one J 
' SS"®? Id ' keep, cholera alive aAd L 
well thpn Nightingale. ;‘Miss Night- 
Ingnlc s opinions about cholera • 

. wried through time; buL she pas- 
sjonateiy held to whatever notion 
happened to occupy her miiid -and 
always tried to forbid the prapagk- i. 1 
tlon of .rival theories, even if they 
were theories she had lately 

espoused;" Unfortunately, “edgiiy 
strident in her dogmatic confusion^ , 
she was most consistent where site • 
was most wrong, as in her hostility to 
germ theory and her attachment to 

‘miasma 11 ftho former .connotated 
"medical" priorities, the latter 
“nursing";. 

So much for the general line of 
cross-examination. What can be 


Pennine 


XrotL 0 gh ' P,at0al1 ,c, Mored by rivers? 

Strong as grass, a winter*, crop of stone. 

Craters the drive. The black paths trickle 

ThmS’t hIV rupt in armou " d dim 

Slack^rl? i hamu “ m, S ht - *« ‘bis cloud , be 
5 k, grit, ilag, moK, a nicmorv of witn. 

Everythin* train, to' the perpendicular 

: • : ■ 

.Fo.th.ki.nd bloodT 

Stonefall, croislng it, fhW long dccllno.'''' 8 "** '• 


e The ultimate reason for Smilh's 
. unrelenting Actonian severity is, .one 
suspects. His disgust at Nightingale's 
self-identification with the 
uodnead. He discerns, perhaps, s 
r r er , t ? ,n chilling typology in which 
luckless mankind is to oe given the 
benenis of high-minded suffering Bnd 
renunciation and dedication. It was 
■ not simply that she was possessed of 
a ‘moody egotism"; nor that she had 
acute problems of personality lhal 
were alleviated only in work, deceil 
I f™ 3 paranoia"; nor yet again that 
jnere was a “narcissistic quality of 
ner personality" and that she was an 
■ un i£,Pft watcher of herself’. What 
is chilling is the absence of an adult 
v,. . Y'hole human core. “Florence 
Nightingale’s sexual relationships re- 
mained infantile, i.. . Ultimately she 
made ., a mystic marriage with God's 
work, (She would occasionally refer 
to herself in the male gender; hud 
her “emotional attachments war® 
directed to her own sex and from 
adolescence onwards she engaged 
occasionally in sentimentally effusive 
protestations of love for various 
female relatives and acquaintances- 
These ^sudden outbursts, during 
which Florence lost her usual steeli- 
nes$ and even her curt prose-style, 
were to continue into her old age ") 

It was. Smith argues, her "struggle 
to reconcile' Her egotjsm with ner 
unfixed, non-Bibllcal, non-sacerdotal 
religiosity" which converted pro® - 
lems for herself Imp problems for 
her environment. “Whep she reached 
her early twenties she had learned to 
exist with her dilemma by imagining 
herself a victim of special perseculioif 
and as destined endlessly to re-live 
Vhrlst s crucifixion.' Thereby she 
mortined her - narcissism." Through- 
out her .life apparitions of God came _ 
to her (she conducted her verbal , 

mtfirrniircr* " u: M Qmilh *• 


* v*. * ; 

Arihe Stevenson 


. Version vocabulary) to issue instruc- 
tions Tor her to fulfil. 'T am another 
Himself ... another e/t itat de w c- 
she would say, and a picture ot 
prist crowned with thorns hung a 
. h?r bedroom. She wbs “divinely 
appointed to know. Ultimately, her 
faith was a sacrallzed egoism/’ -. 


The emperor as Antichrist 
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Alistair Kee : 

Constantine versus Christ: 

The Triumph of Ideology 
1 86pp. SCM. £5.95. 

0 334 00268 0 

Disrespectful, repetitive, energetic, 
but impatient and at times insuffi- 
ciently informed, this intriguing book 
begins with a thesis rather more 
familiar than the author tells us. 
Alistair Kee, who is Senior Lecturer 
at Glasgow University, began his re- 
searches by assuming Constantine to 
have been a Christian in accordance 
with what he supposed to be the 
accepted picture. But the political 
theology he found in the ancient 
texts convinced him to the contrary. 
To his surprise he found that in the 
case of Constantine conversion was 
not a religious experience of grace 
but n military and political matter. 
The emperor showed “no conviction 
of sin, no blessed assurance, no rest 
for the troubled soul”. His conver- 
sion story bore not the least resemb- 
lance to St Paul's, or St Augustine's, 
or John Wesley's. 

Religion was indeed a powerful 
factor in his life and public policy. 
But for Constantine God appears not 
to have been an end to be adored 
but rather a means to achieve his 
own rise to be sole emperor of the 
Roman world and then to maintain 
the unity of the empire. His conver- 
sion was born not or contrition or an 
inward spiritual crisis, but of a con- 
viction trial the God of the hitherto 
persecuted minority group, the 
Christians, was supreme “saviour" 
fie, bestower of earthly success) and 
above all giver of victory on the 
battlefield. This God enabled him 
agaihsl all odds to liquidate succes- 
si vely s uperfluous colleagues, and 

Had— gW«n — him a. r quasi-Messianic 

vocation to rule as "‘KB vicegerent. 
The example of Jesus of Nazareth 
had little or no discernible effect on 
WHStmiine’s private life, which con- 
tinued 13 be a pursuit of wealth, 
power and secular ambition, with a 
superiority to scruple enhanced by 
the belief that it was conducted 
under the highest patronage. God, 
ne believed, would be propitious to 
nlm and his empire if the Church 








b. 


I ^3 u^y^j 

7Vie Serpent Column - which originally bore only three heads - brought bv 
Constantine to his rnniinl fmn, r&lnhi .i rrr . . T 1 


In Rome and the Holy Land were 
adorned with noble basilicas at tmpe- 
nal expense; if calligraphers were 
commissioned to produce fine manu- 
S£? of , th , e Bible; above all, if the 
n«r! S S Church continued in 

hfiir 0 ™ 0 ^ csoec i' heaven on his be- 
in « Dl5 V n,t y in Ihe Church was sure 


..-* s fl feiisman of victory, the labar- 
SS ° r monogram formed of the first 
ajJfWn* of Christ's name, was 
a » s .- a dev ' ce on his soldier's 
HlS wars were publicized as 
crusades against such evil and sor- 
gK a * ?nly ‘he Christian God could 
claimori ?u nought, The emperor 
had^l bal l ^ e Chi-Rho monogram 
m .j_„ en 8 |V en him from heaven on 
n ? * Parhelion when on a milit- 


S- aKS ln « h miniature of ca 1595, reproduced in Norah M. 
Tit/ey s Miniatures from Turkish Manuscripts: A Catalogue and Subject 
Index of Paintings in the British Library and British Museum {I44pp with 54 
____ plates. British Library. £45. 0 904654 71 0). ^ 

his empire, he was no sort of Chris- secular ends On this i«nf> Kpp 

much ml rp V *r h » n°? ' n8 ' ' Kee is - aying s P eaks wi * h two voices. At one point 
much more than drawing attention to he declares that in making use of 

Jears at; ?hc mSS ^ *>r political S 

disDu t es U hC m M n V n h n^ hfn ' He t,ne foHowedunconsclous intuition, 
oisputes mat Lonstantine had any At other ooints the view nrev^ik that 

SS? who^tt allegianccto 

modS'fo hi SS.n fi 1 b ■ awk 7 ard . a with careful deliberation and was 

Constanrine^teter^r?^ p Jf ce . m anything but unsubtle. This Constan- 
i-onstanime s sinister society. He de- tine is no Montv-like soldier nf 

even S onesTraf' SAfJP TO meiU - genius,, unsophisticated in theological 
den^ Ihe ‘ m P ausiblllt y- refinements. His religion was master- 

deny the emperor, the least element fully designed to take over the 

that t hSW Crt faIth Church after persecution had proved 
that Jesus .Christ had been sent to it i 00 hard a nut 10 crack and to 

Chnst was'hfs riva? no^hf^ WOr!d ' * x P !oit ft flS an instrument- not mdre- 
ennst was his rival, not his saviour. iy of an- a-Christian end. but- of 

For Kee no fusion of solar actually ■ anti-Christian class and 'im- 
monotheism with the veneration of perialist values. Diocletian failed to 
the “Sun of righteousness" can have- beat It, so Constantine decided to 
taken place during the fourth century Join ft- Patronage succeeded where 
( though there is evidence in the con- persecution failed. Both had the 
trary direction, such as the institution same aim. Constantine destroyed 
of the Nativity feast on December 25 from within what external attack 
in the West early in the century). He failed to touch, 
therefore thinks that solar symbols A radical Protestant or even 
on Constantine s coins (until 324) kill medieval streak surfaces in occaslon- 
the notion that from 312 he was al suggestions that Catholicism is a 

tSTJ Sis 6 SrHrtj*- product of Constantiman political 

5 S theory. Without it Kee feels that 

hat he emperor at once saw Christ- Christianity would ndt have de- 

m ? aoth ?i sm veloped its episcopal hierarchy; and 
in nrnujyL V" "i 11 *, ^““‘Mi wna auic invalidating other cults rather than how conaeniai to ConstHntinifln nrin- 
ij.. p r°J ok 5 celestial displeasure and an honouring of the supreme deity at -doles is fts belief that the holiness of 
!*?• of P^^ty. I^apexof the pyramid. Parhaps'hc SKSSiff dLJSk 

Simply thought thcl he | would hedge church as a. divine society, not on 
his bets, on the principle that one the moral attainments of individuals, 
cannot be too careful. Moreover we clerical or lay! It is as If the Dona- 
have no idea how much freedom was tlon of Constantine expressed a 

Oiv^n fn nf minis? anri uinot . . .11 1 


given to masters of mints and what 
instructions they received from the 
court. That most of the senators and 


fourth-century ideology. 

In support of the contention that 
Constantine's perversion of the 


dn, ~ » T — -w, iTMwii Ull a 1 1 till l 

kX-5? m P a '| n * Perhaps before the 
bK us Wle of the MUvian 

trol nf 312 ^ which g ave Wm con- 
‘he West. The popu- 

havehaS^ tbe Vnconquered Sun may 
d -^ n } e ,nflu ence in the back- 
i, the deity to whom 
for l»u»!i 0 ^ 9 on * tandne gives credit 
svn,H«, r u ^R h - thd coinage solar 
SJb^.eontlnuo.fw a doie 8 n years 

who ho'3 ~ untI l his defeat of Licinius 
$un: B v5? a J )a 5 tl c uIflr devotion to the 
on 8* ^hristian symbols appear 
from -it C ?! ris , onI y gradually. But 
^Onstaht 1 ° Ct ^ bar revo,u ‘ Ion of 312 


^ and acted L “ ® 
Qirietidlu ’ 8 . m{sSlon to enthrone 

beyon!f n y . - d tb ®. empire and 

^ c ‘ e , ‘he framework of 
serioii* - ty* ‘hem would be no 
for dissent from the 

'Si2A tU ,!?l* *? d the re8t of ^is 

sewiW 1 be d evoted to details of 
‘IPOriance. But his con- 
B U 2h l P> ch briber- He urges 
■God 0 r J? ^stantlhe invoked the 

S 0 ;. th R:^ri8lians to further his 
j to . w^nvhis battles . and ' protect 


vuui k. i not iiium ui Hie icnaiurs anu 4,1 v * wuuuhwu mm 

high officials of the court wire pagan Constantine's perversion of the 
is certain. Church to unevangelical ends was no 

In 313 Constantine agreed with his jgS' wfarM^nT^ome"^ 
certainly pagan colleague Licinius at fJmmrh twn wntK^v 

wa a= asaSKffiS 

sse-astfiSSB 

is not the inference blearre? "of which'^ 

As the book proceeds, the argu- would date before 337 but which was 
ment enjoys a steady crescendo, probably composed after the emper- 
More and more windows are con-: or’S baptism and death at Pentecost 
fidently opened into the emperor’s 337 and then published after Euse- 
soul until we end by. discerning none bius’ death ih 339. In addition Kee 
other than the father of all lies and discusses the "Address to the Assem- 
deceit. Kee stands in the. tradition of blyiof the Saints”, ascribed to Con- 
those medieval apocalypliclsts for stantine by the manuscripts, but of 
whom Constantine was the incama- contested authenticity (that is, 
tion of Satan robed as an angel of. Eduard Schwartz thought it entirely 
light, an Antichrist figure taking his authentic, while .Norman Baynes 
proud seat in the temple of God and thought It spurious). Kee thinks the 
there ousting his rival Christ; cor- . 'autobiographical chapters 22-26 

ew »ka Oh i*i V/* ft kii uianli h anrl «>An4a tUa 


wiwimg in* . autuuiv^iupmwu • A/r&u 

rupting the Church by wealth and conje from the emperor's hand, not 
power,..;-. therest.Ooecannotiel!, of course, 

Burckhardt Is associated with the. what gho$t. writers may have been 
secularist view that Constantine’s employed, to assist. The case against 
conversion was a machiavellian cal- ■ tbe authenticity of the whole is hot 
cujalion by a cynical politician on the strong. (It is hard to accept Keels 


wvfivviaiwii 

culation by a cynical politician on the 
road : to power, who saw in the 
Church a spume of : popular support 
to be. harnessed to nis own highly 


Constantine where Eusebius mentions 
nn oration by Constantine with the title 
"Address to the Assembly of the 
Saints" and declares that he will 
append the text. This sentence could 
easily have provided the impetus for 
the forger, and proves nothing.) 

Eusebius’ Panegyric denies the 
emperor’s divinity and asserts 
monotheism as acknowledged by true 
Romans. The monadic being or God 
is reflected in the new monarchy 
which has replaced the pluralistic 
tetrarchy of Diocletian. (A pagan 
panegyrist justified the tetrarehy as 
corresponding to four ness in nature, 
m the elements, winds, etc.) So Con- 
stantine is God’s counterpart on 
earth and his direct agent. As he is 
offering not polytheistic sacrifices but 
the oblation of a pure heart, he is 
rewarded with peace on earth. 
Monotheism does not exclude the 

E rovidential care of the created order 
y the divine Word or Reason. The 


Panegyric does not speak of Christ 
or ofhis incarnation, and Kee inter- 

E rcts this to mean that in Eusebius' 

leolOEV Constantine has renIfw*g»H 


Ideology Constantine has replaced 
Christ - for whom there is no room 
at (he palace. 

There can be no dispute that, in 
the Panegyric, bishop Eusebius is re- 
ticent about the specifically Christian 
theme of the incarnation. There is a 
question to be asked about the con- 
ventions of imperial panegyrics. It is 
a pity Kee has not been able to use 
Sabine MacCormack’s recent study, 
nor the large monograph by Timothy 
Bames. He rends off from Eusebius’ 
reticence an implication that Con- 
stantine’s lack of Christian convic- 
tions, as late as 336, was well known 
not only to Eusebius but to all his 
audience at the court. Eusebius' task 
was to wrap it up in decently obscure 
rhetoric, but he is almost congratulated 
by Kee foT having done so little to cloak 
the shaming truth. 


In the Life of Constantine a Christ- 
ianizing process is carried further, 
and treated in this book as hagio- 
graphical licence. Yet some of the 
evidence needs a good deal of mas- 
sage to make it fit. Eusebius quotes 
letters of Constantine to bishops in 
which he avowedly associates himself 
with the Church. He speaks of a 
dream in which the emperor had a 
vision of Christ. There is, moreover, 
Constantine’s role at the Council of 
Nlcaea - politically motivated for the 

E reservation of unity without doubt, 
ut not thereby made anti-Christian. 
There is his letter to the provincials 
granting a now Teluctant toleration to 
pagans in the hope that they may 
freely come to the truth; the' edicts 
against polytheism; the policy which 
is very correctly described as the 
replacement of the old religion by 
the new. Why should Antichrist do 
so much to encourage adherence to 
the Church? The hagiographer had 
solid ground. 

Kee’s section on the Christianizing 
process in die Life fyf Constantine is 
marred by a mistake. He writes 
under the illusion that, in (he Bags- 
ter translation which he has used, the 
chapter headings, which are more 
explicitly Christian than the text, 
come out of the translator’s head and 
are not renderings of the Greek text 
of the indices transmitted in the 
Greek manuscripts of the Life. The 
Greek text has presumably been con- 
sulted only for occasional reference 
or Kee would at once have found his 
enor. These chapter summaries are 
not necessarily by Eusebius, to 
whom they refer in the third person, 
but may nevertheless go back close 
to the original edition of about 339- 
40 since some contain good informa- 
tion. 

Disquiet is also aroused by the 
discussion of Constantine’s legislation 
preserved in the Theodosian Code of 


compromise view that at least some- 
thing Is; vindicated by a 1 sentence in 
the fourth book of the . Life of 


With Respect ^ v '■ - v 

Frank Lake 

.4 Doctor's Response to a Healing Pape 
■h must be unique for n practising psychiatrist to examine the 
personality, the intellect, the psyche, of a reigning Pope ... a book 
t ha t deserves to b e taken seriously . ’ Douglas Drown £6, 95 • 

Beyond Survival 

DowMarmw . , 

Reflections on die F uture of Judaism 

A leading rabbi confronts the major problem of Jewish life today - 1 
the quest for survival at the expense of the search for purpose - and 
indicates how that purpose could be rediscovered anu shared with 
the non-Jewish world. £7.95 


This Year in Jerusalem 

Kenneth Cragg 

Israel in Experience 

A reassessment of the arguments for Zionism from the pen of the 
leading Christian Arabist: ‘A profound and excellent book. It 
makes one think.' Middle East International ' . £5.95 


A Matter of Hope 

Nicholas Lash 

.1 theologian ’a reflections an the thought of Karl Marx- 
’Deep sympathy frith its subject matter and extraordinary mural . 
acumen . . . of benefit to all interested in theology or Marxism.' 
David McLellan ' £14.95 


Holiness and Politics 
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The Bampton Lectures for 1 982 deaf comprehensively with the ■ 
perennial problem < of Christian ideajgqiid the art of ih’e possible. ^ 

Barton Longman & Todd 

89 Li llie Road. Loudoi i 0 HD 1 
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« S'Vgtf'Icil Ilia.! the placing reader of Augustine's City of Clod 
Church aild lhL ‘ knowi ,,ow fn ' sc ‘his would he. We 

KJftJSKS 

II and his jurists but to Constantine Christian veneration for fhp hinhid 


Holy Jook-See 


S'sk ™ 1 a - f jss-ssr sm: 

And can fourth -century monastic- ’ n Constantine which wants 

ism be simply labelled a “middle IS IkiS? 1 '5 e . m P ,re in ihe likeness 
class movement ’, as if the Roman HSi hu , ’ i ust a ? his recognition 
empire possessed a middle class cat)- 21 e P ,SC0 P al arbitrations or his en- 
able of moving? ISf Ceine i n L_ 0 [ ecc ! es * as ‘i c ai decisions 


“om ui niuviriL . j ucLDIUIIS 

„ , acknowledges a civic and social role 

Kee s conclusion is that in its re- . r ““hops. But a fundamental in- 
jection of power and government the ? in ? ent / in his attachment to Christ- 
original gospel of Christ to the poor 1Rnit X ( w| iich is far less than Kee is 
was akin (o Marxist criticism of ar R u,n B f ? r ) would have been politi- 
Westeni capitalism, and that Con- fa,al to him. 


«,7 kimuMii oi 

Western capitalism, and that Con- 

S5 1, !Si- c ? nversi ? n was ‘9 mean mis passionate, irreverent often 
trensformation of the enjoyable, but essentially wromT 
that respectable citadel headed book errs by exaggeration 

?sm b Shlch hl 0rfl ! ty and u im P* rial - and by ruthlessly imposl^g 8 ^ fea" 
Sn ^ e lhcr J been tures of Antichrist onthe emoero? 
ChSISLi? h A ,he authentic shape of It does not establish its remKSk 
f *„ c,s in . tbc ° n Si"«l that the real Constanlin^wS a dS 
evidence which conflict with this oar- bolica! maninuiatnr nf n.. Uu d l. 


This passionate, irreverent, often 


t.k- T ' 3 «■ ,n ."* c °n«inal jnm tnc real Constantine was a Hia. 
« Ce w bich conflict with this par- bolica! manipulator of the rhumb 


Michael Walsh 

George Bull: 

Inside the Vatican 

293pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
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George Bull has been able to talk to 
a wide range of Catholic Church 
dignitaries (many of whom, it is com- 
rortins to know, he found good-look- 
in ?r j n ^ ome an d elsewhere he has 
called upon cardinals in apartments 
of various sorts, some cosy, other 
grand. Some prelates twinkled at him 
ana others, m an impressive variety 
of languages, talked chirpily. A 
beak-nosea bishop leaned across a 
desk and pointed himself out in 

te5. r f?. s I»l«" . events. 


SSSSS SSW»iSS 

;o era™, Kee bclievestoni Consran- Abo™"!™ hfe boofi™, "fl iL 

£« 5 re a***?. * s? .■«*? 

pose ill 


w ion ui me 

attracting power of the gospel in the 
r °™? nt world. The emperor was not 

, T { 1Cre i s L 00 ■"■»* prejudice and ,?3 ul t i ain i ly 8**'®*. but 
forcing of the evidence (as well as a brm.fhAf, th *.. d L ,ncama te is 
awkward silence about rdevam ? n „ftV "Si ^ " 1- he knew Chris ‘- 
J^menjs) for this book to be a S2J“ "SJSP^Ni to do with 
successful competitor against the book SU 5 no menUon in the 
heavy guns of Baynes, A. H. M ^ n* 1 ' 1 * pa ^ n P icture »" 

T?mn,’h a n Sey Ma « Mu *«en or, now.' fX to ChnS?"*'!!® as - a man 
Timothy Barnes. Its perspective is rh^ »" st an J f ? b y S U| 1‘ after 

far from dull but to me historian anrf ?“ assi " at, ° n of his son Crispus 
rather narrow. The unwarv rendorfic u nd bl , s w, f® Eausta, suspected of a 
likely 10 gain ihe “Sston .hal S? P „°‘ > 'i u,/ . P1, J a . e ‘ lra At lu 
Constantine’s concept of the Church science 8 "wn?®? 1 ! 011 h,s con " 

as an instrument of political ool lev rf.ifS?n, WBS A n t fl defun ct organ. 
«riua !y carried the ? hatred fVi?? had fl wS 

Chnsllans by storm and has hppn j„J s r ®. a of Constantine, but even his 
accepted tradition ’ever' since. Any SfSS ,a " 5 , ta Sh ’°" of 


, Archbishop Heim w^bu, toned: 
j the new Pro-Nuncio at the Court of 
t J* L Jar n es banded out biscuits and 
, cocktails of his own mix, talked anim- 
atedly and said his rosary. Mr Bull 
has prayed m chapels within the 
Va beans walls which are not nor- 
mally open to the public, and in the 
interest of art has visited sundry 
bathrooms likewise privileged. In 
Venice he was '•shyly" offered a 
J?S k - by i he future p °P e John Paul I, 
5 1 n *3 l °? ,e he has always been 
saluted by the Swiss Guard, an hon- 
our, it appears, never extended to 
anyone in jeans. 

8 cardinal ln ,he 
Pnlazzo dell Arciprete seems to have 

h 'f h The a P a rtmem 
was full of personal treasures, and 
there were red damask chairs. The 
dining-room was princely; the tabie- 
hnen was white, the food excellent 
the wine crisp and the bonbons were 
served on a silver dish. To Bui! thiS 


all, as he turned up in Rome to 
explain why he had dosed down his 
diocese in the face of threats to his 
clergy, nuns and catechists from 
right-wing death-squads. The death- 
squads, too, claim to operate in the 
name of Catholicism, and in defence 
of "civilized society". 

' Mr. Bull, in fact, is more than a 
> little in awe of the papacy. But as a 
, consequence the “inside" of his 
book s title means inside the Leonine 

rfto 5 cJ V !“ ch - s “ rround thc Vatican 
t-ity state, it does not mean inside 

he system nor inside the minds of 
those who keep the system going, I 
do not doubt that the author lias 
learnt a great deal, far more than is 
revealed here. But he does not now 
want to betray confidences and for- 
feit friendships by telling all. 

None the less there is much be- 
tween the elegant covers of this book 
which will entertain the reader. It 
transpires that the Swiss Guard mav 

JnH T£ eCU | d j lle 8 aI warheads, 
and when in full dress they find it 
next to impossible to answer the tele- 
phone; the receiver will not easily fit 
between ruff and helm. The whole of 
the Vatican is listed in a UN register 
as a work of art, which should afford 
jt special protection in time of war; 
hough ,n an age of nuclear missiles j 
it is . difficult to know what such ! 
protection might realistically mean. I 

? f ead ,hfll there is a 
pontifical band, but disappointed not J 
to learn more about it. I remain I 
cunous to know how Vatican func- f 
l ion an es manage to fit in a thirty- 
three hour week during office hours ■' 
which last from nine to one-thirty. !■ 

j n . forma ti°n here, s! 


Mine into regular use until u. 
die of the eighteenth k ® D1 ii 
would like to I nnw n ^ nlur y- I 
Bull means when he fclta 

Holy See’s claims •£* S® 8 !** 
and independence have 
nized since the earliest 
Christian history”; and I s d 
why the oresen. 


sive results" in pa*lXtk» 
conclave method did n Qf n i' ^ 
the Church from the Great??' 
nor prevent long-drawn-ou Sfi 
or seae vacante 
against changing the system^R? 

« that the*new S/'fe 
proposed would have far-reSi 

?£ nS n quences for ,he consiiiSS 

the Roman Catholic Church Suf 
though usually put forward in 

JKLe^dp 5fti 

■evashriag* 

®r«ss3M 


En route for the Ineffable 


MWIIi I U Qllll TI1IC 

ja-S*- so ! ne *e gentle fea- 
tures of a unique kind of civilized 

- h » Vatican City State 
he is. glad it 
stilf exists. It did cross my mind 

S2E; to wonder what a Central 
American bishop might make of it 


but not all of the obiter scripta are to 
be relied on. Peter’s Pence can cer- 
tainly be traced back beyond King 
^" U ^;. and j f eariy rulers of Wessex 
were in the habit of retiring in 
Rome (at least two certainly did^o) 
so were Kings of Mercia, /ncyclicafs 

2S ll h L amon g *he oldest forms of 
papal communication”, but in their 
present form and title they did not 


■ . — .. . io inem *t 

length in this book, ft does not 
embark upon any discussion of major 
ssues concerning the Vatican’s reC 

wnHH h,P n W n*Ii ,he rest of ,he CaihoGc 
world. Bull does not lose touch with 

n!-hh S0 h y l j beral • “"h'ments, bai 
neither does he seriously ask himself 

!? aI A th 5 ^ hole Va,ica n structure h 
for. And. for someone who is Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of Director magazine, ht 
is curiously unclear and uninforais- 
tive about Vatican finances. He 
seems genuinely distressed at the 
lackadaisical" response of the 
*1° T? 5 Catholics to the financial 
plight of the Holy See; but the $«■ 
tern For which support is canvassed is 
one which maintains a model of the 


,, — ,w " ■■■ »n»p nvnu 

side Rome, and out of keeping 
the current ecumenical temper. 


Stewart JR. Sutherland 


Don Cufr^T! 

Ttje World (o Come 
171pp. SCM. £4.95. 
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“ s th *\ ‘be patterns and prac- 

deSlnlLl® 6 S US , ief have oeen 
developed under cultural ■ determi- 

cre ® ds - offer s y mbol|c 

. n , d ® cri pbve utterances. 
The effect of the application of the 
techniques oF biblical criticism to the 
Christian scriptures- has been debili- 
tating and hist nc us* o™ " 


— ima uccn aeoin- 

If 1!! «■ '« - .hen 


: ■ h kb own rssffs !„ h j 

gjjj^and the philosopher will find 3 fa, - h are devastating, 

some of the author’s bold diagnoses n?,«.Jr up W t. ^©tdnotely poses the 
I . resting on, at best, hidden inteSS Shi ll , whethlr we live in an age 

1 L ai ««??h tlQn £ ; ^ Neutestmeni- the ^nd' ofVl! 1 ? ? f ™ , Wonl 
, the theologian will wince r„L^ end 3 of Chri stian belief. His 
5! % selective Use of elements of s l ° ar ^ ue for a radical 

the Christian tradition, and in certain ai!l!?K , »? ? U c “"^“wding of reli- 
cjuartOrs of the, Church the cccleslaL belief.. Follosving the abandon- 
tlcal tumbrels will stand with axles Sluing the dca of an objectively 
greased ready for Use. Such Is tS exutmg supernatural God In his 

Sta of the iatter-day prophet Thl 5S* u Uave °f C upi ? lay 


jjjera’s.Taast £¥«&« 

th - — SkfiJFfe “Tia srJEsi farsa 

iHhfffi h l 8h - mIn ? d ' lcss water, fo? now h P 1c dee P cr stea,,hil >’ from ‘he back, 

goal - “the Ineffffi ,2a it°£ 2? JSSF 100 seriously the liyperbol? of his II is f ienr then lhnt r ,iave 1 
poftit that it becomes quite dew thi? claims that modem man mult SSiJJ 110 ?, l bo £ l ‘he forms of i 

someone has forgotten to n h® , lhe creator of religious meaning t al ^ whlch Don Cupitt is c 
at the end of the £d i! This vlew^does in fS? mcnd “W t0 us - but this should 

■ Cupitt has been stitching ^ W !u Cb mclude beliefs about how thino^ V™ 1! a5k tbe fact that there is much t 
tW’idB, iSbit ^ of Z m 8 ndi er * (ViZ ’ !. hat the ^rnlmreo/thf un? Sf l - is admirable. The chapter 
* spiritualpilgrlm The conseni^? er - n Ve f se does not inc Iude distinctions nf C h n . s f ‘he Ironist is first-class i 
that, unfike ' foe eS' W Va ' U ^ and significancej bm it ^ bear further expansion. 1 

story, the new suit rtf°rLr£.. he mu 5 h more ‘ban this, for ft a«kc ■ ! 8 uidm g pnnciples” which are cc 
there, but it mlght well fafiSri 5 ‘o^Uma path who e /nd we LS mended “ ‘ruth, disinterestedne 
the most embairasBi^ momen?* not «■ Now there are grounds^ cr 5 a ? v Jty and love - are to 
are being asked to venture i£th ’^ e ar8 H in 8 ‘hat religious faith 0 include wholeheartedly endorsed (even If t 
pilgrimage Vhich imlm ^bandSn* S “ Ch an el ^mf bu? S hlrd « currently used as an eat 
ing all fixed points In order ihlr° n ‘ r «f not avai| able to Cu^t* Thn« f °r much humbug). More significant 
the far side ” nlfeltataLlSS" .k 1 ft s « e the invitation to ^Belief ‘beologlans and philosophy 

void and having gonT’tfooujjf cul ' H aW ° n t0 . the blind ‘o follow J « USt If assessed 00 their quesiiM 

lurnl 1 9n^ . I- . - _ 8 1 ? CUI- path, can motg caiki> A u. . . . as well na nn thair* onctWK. Tl 


mmmm mm mm mm 

“ u “? ,n 8 of the conventional wdsHnm — “ r. : , ou r ‘asK is to find fauh: ilvf>VornMki R » s n .°a<ogni- • -r„ • . seriously is suffering from a faih 

intellect and nnrvp II will &tS! 


to. tr ansUi™^hich W 

... of Ike conventional Som K J"T ‘“J. '«> 

■ylaiSfjiss °ysr K < i£Ee*s. >-■ - the farsideof,he 

• ftnSfy dispel 

revJewS W iS!! ren, “ y and replica! A SjP«* charge tcifzeS the gSl fnffiee 


oj Gpd; it 

spirituality: 


.cMivni wusuaims on me latter, imore^H* 1 ' « roe ' ois- 

v ? r i? us foments whffh its iwi sake- S ,‘ lfor 

nf present form_ leading to the’ SeVldnfl *12?! 


oooiy writes on Richard hop* 
Owen C. Thomas on William T 
while the editor contributes i 


,5 t ■eiaimsE in character. The.'. crmfnnrc „ t,lc 

Hfctory of Mllgiofls,- ki^-ffi.; 


AnV.V^ 'WMVOI* I believe that rZr? rf jf 5 « effective inth Pe „X‘ Maurice and a concluding one, 

and -Its Spirit?, whicb 

Trishdffi ■ W P° ,n ts Which he • PxSLn^- " fe* 11 J n ‘beir suobressilS’ t te - s lhe Anglican identity as i 
bWl&hi<.H^'i wth6ut “Mina hi ' tbtologies^hlch be ,n 8 Chitefiati thaf Involves a 

pauosophicql colours vto thp 1 .v' ‘nvile^ on^on h ^ ally, and litundcaUv oriented c 

troyers/al;fafl 5 t ofrslativism ^ ' linden 'arid. A d,n 8 ^between four nartners; « 
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The great unbuilt 


Hermione Hobhouse 

Felix Barker and Ralph Hyde: 
London; As it might have been 
223pp. John Murray. £12.50. 

0 7195 3857 2 

“London is often described as ugly, 
but it « not past redemption. 
Though ill-proportioned and shape- 
less, it has a noble river, unrivalled 
parks, a few Fine buildings; and it 
may be possible to evolve out of the 
chaos of its streets a city which will 
be a worthy capital of the world.” 
Arthur Cawston was writing in 1893, 
but he speaks for many improvers, 
and even more would-be improvers, 
whose ideas are analysed and illus- 
trated in this book. He is. in fact, 
one who has escaped the authors’ 
net. possibly because he was one of 
the more comprehensive planners 
who was seeking to re-design Lon- 
don rather than one of the authors of 
a single impossible or merely ill-fated 
building. 

This is the book of the exhibi- 
tion (though considerably expanded) 
London as it might have been" held 
at the Guildhall Art Gallery in 1975, 
and compiled by Ralph Hyde and 
John Fisher. Even the cover picture 
is identical, probably the most spec- 
tacular might-have-been, John Pol- 
lard Seddon’s and E. B. Lamb's 
Monumental Halls, Westminster, a 


massive complex taqked on to the 
east end of Westminster Abbey on 
the site of Abingdon Street, culmin- 
ating in a 550-foot tower, 100 feet 
higher than the adjacent Victoria 
Tower. This was to be a suitable 
resting-place for the remains of 
national, or rather imperial heroes. 
It would clearly have provided more 

£ ce for marble monuments to the 
d, and busts of the living, than 
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77ie propored 1, 1 50- ft Wembley Park Tower was selected in 1889 from sixty-eight designs (one a cofonv for aerial 


the magnificent cemetery chapels possibly steep iron bridge and 
were hunt, neither was Kendall’s bance's double bridge. TOl'like e 
nnf!!i C J vate , r ', gat f. from lhe Grand later "duplex" scheme for Toier 
J™ Canal 10 Jv-ensal Green. The Bridge, was an attempt to double the 
cemetery promoters got together crossing capacity, ultimately the 
with the railway maniacs and built solution for Tower Bridge was a 
the Necropolis station near Waterloo practical bascule bridge clothed in a 
rrom which deceased and mourners fantastic cast-iron skin, now being 
could entrain together for Brook- partly replaced by fibre-glass. & 
wood. However, the mam joint-stock Th - hlliW - „ F . . 

cemetenes still exist in suburban b “l* ng ° f ,hl E .' 5mban 5 n J en t 

London, though none was as magifi- di “ a scham «. d efen- 

cent as Francis Goodwin’s scheme, 3 5 w- lldinB lan , d aBMnst 

which incorporated 3 strictly classical vidmg space for sewers 

design with no less than four copies P nd pedcs ' 

‘ne Tower of the Winds. Another " a “, *3?: Tb * m h ° v Sl , P° r ' 
solution to the interment problem Efi L ei by Joh . M S rtl 2' 

was Thomas Willson’s Pyramid, de- S W ,5 hemc ™ not reali ? ed « 

signed to provide burial spaces for lliLf 0 !? , p0ml °V l 8 s, ? 15ter 

over five million Londoners, rather betweer l lt . aad an 

over four times the population of the pnHfU^ 'P f j ntHSy , a,s 2 Martm 
city at Ihe time entitled "Pandemonium’’. , nie most 

* .... comprehensive version was de- 

ur greater concern to living Lon- veloped by Col Trench who added a 
doners are the bridges, of which the railway to the original Thames Quay 
most attractive perhaps is Sandby's a proposal at first rejected because 
Bridge of Magnificence near Som- of the threatened interests of the 
erset House, or Soane’s Corinthian wharf-owners and Thames baree- 
Trlumpha! Bridge of 1776, which masters. The Embankment did Tn- 
preceded the rather pedestrian, Lam- deed transpire, but not In Ihe gra- 
beth Suspension Bridge of 1862. cious and homogeneous neo-classical 
London s lack of bridges was a envisaged by Thomas Allonv Like so 
perennial problem, not only because many London schemes it foundered ' 
in this it was inferior to Paris but on the provisions for legal acquisition 
because of the real damage done to of land, and on finance as much as 
commerce. The rebuilding-of London on sheer practicality. The latter 
Bridge in the early nineteenth cen- probably stultified most of the rail- 
tury stimulated some ambitious solu- ways designed to run down the cen- 
tions. including Thomas Telford’s im- ire of the Thames like Paxton's 


ambulatoiy'&Wed' to Lh& public be- 
cause of the unfortunate penchant of 
Londoners for throwing themselves 
off any high building made available 
to them. -This. has been the spoiling 
of many splendid schemes for improv- 
ing London, like the high-level walk- 
way over Tower Bridge, or the viewing 
platform round the Duke of York’s 
column. 

The lost opportunities are most 
poignant when the splendid indi- 
vidual designs are considered: like 
Soane’s House of Lords of 1794, or 
Goldicurt’s design for the Nelson 
Monument. The authors particularly 
re $ e * tb . e sub urban Beulan Crescent, 
while the bird’s-eye-view of the 
Grand National Cemetery, a jeu d'es- 
pnt in Greco-Roman style occupying 
some ISO acres in either Kidbrooke 
or rnmrose Hill, shows another sub- 
urban might-have-been. A number of 
!k TPy-S'x alternative schemes for 
|ne Palace of Westminster are illus- 
trated, including Cockerell’s noncon- 
rning classical design. There was 
no guarantee until the RIBA took 
•ne matter in hand at the end of the 
“ ala, y. ‘hat the winner -of the com- 
petition would be asked to design the* 
building, and so Francis Fowke’s de- 
JP ‘ 0r ■ ‘he National History 
m<5 8um * w hich won first prize in 
1 »?’ a PP ears together with George 
** rt Scott’s third prize winner for 
P h ® Cretan Office of 1857, ih the 
f. r f nc j? chfiteau style. By the time 
, 9°onty Hall competition was' 
Jf; d in Ralph Knott, the win- 
ner, could expect to design the build- 
p3’ . ev ® n against the well-conrtected 
n - V. ut y. enSa a H d E. A, Rickards, 
spemahst in town-hall design whose 
aroque tower might have proved a 

Tower 6 * 011 ' 118 * 10 Barr y ,s Victoria 

tlla 0f m ore concern to Londoners are 
nl?° m P rehe P sive projects for im- 
ti2n?r 8 fc f e «*y. and roese include 
themes, new and improved 
sn uS , and hygienic proposals for 
E did cemeteries or for sewage 
H^ U »^ Cana * s . Mh destined to en- 
th? k . P rom °ters while benefiting 
[hL hoal ; f > of the capital, ‘ Some o? 
a i?f happened: the canals 

sewAcf^ui t u e ; ^h arties for moving 
W bafga turned into the. in- 
53S5, n 8 ^wers later built by Sir 
waza^ette, while there is still 
to s S yer _™ni 1, rtg ftOm Kmghtsbridge 
known as the Sew- 
■ *® a nure Company sewqr. Not all 


wood. However, tlie main joint-stock 
cemeteries still exist in suburban 
London, though none was as magifi- 
cent as Francis Goodwin's scheme, 
which incorporated 3 strictly classical 
design with no less than four copies 
of the Tower of the Winds. Another 
solution to the interment problem 
was Thomas Willson's Pyramid, de- 
signed to provide burial spaces for 
over five million Londoners, rather 
over four times the population of the 
city at Ihe lime. 

Of greater concern to 'living Lon- 
doners are the bridges, of which the 
most attractive perhaps is Sandby’s 
Bridge of Magnificence near Som- 
erset House, or Soane’s Corinthian 
Triumphal Bridge of 1776, which 

E receded the rather pedestrian, Lam- 
eth Suspension Bridge of 1862. 
London’s lack of bridges was a 
perennial problem, not only because 
in this it was inferior to Paris but 
because of the real damage done to 
commerce. The rebuilding’Of London 
Bridge in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury stimulated some ambitious solu- 
tions, including Thomas Telford’s im- 


Cash and camera 


Andrew Burnett 

Gerald Hoberman: 

The Art of Coins and Their ' 
Photography: An Illustrated 
Photographic Treatise with an 
Introduction to Numismatics 

400pp, with 132 plates incorporating 
371 illustrations (329 In colour) and 
200 line drawings. Spink, in 
association with Lund Humphries. 
£40. 

0 85331 450 0 


not always in the best state of pre- 
servation. Even so his technical abil- 
ity hqs enabled him to bring out well 
the contrast in styles and shapes of 
coins made in different ages. The 
actual selection of coins, presumably 
those in Hoberman’s own collection, 
is rather auirky, arid his accompany- 
ing descriptions and commentaries 
are often taken from did handbooks. 
A sntall part of the text is devoted to 
the craft of coin, photography, and 
Hoberman gives useful, advice on 
many points, particularly^ lighting. p 

. The Art of Coins and their Photo- 
graphy is lavishly produced aiid looks 
attractive, but Is riot very well de- 


ll 85331 450 0 grapAy is lavishly produced arid looks 

— . — .. -V — - — . attractive, but is riot very well de- 

The most successful picture books signed- The colour photographs are 
about' coins- have ■ been produced bound In separate sections . and it 
jointly by a coin specialist and takes time to match them with the 
a photographer, for example the descriptions of . their subjects, 
splendid books by Max Hiriher Moj-eover their harsh black or white 
with Colin Kraay or John Kent, backgrounds Spoil the attractive 
Gerald Hoberman, however, does effect of the large typeface printed in 
it all himself, with mixed results, sepia ink. 

mlmir nhntnffrnnln R1*P Rimerb. Tim nmrlfE nf llm hnnlr lla In ife 


His colour photographs are 
in ' particular his denar 
Domitian and the gold five 


with- Una and ’ the lion. In drawings; it is irdnjc to consider' that 
general his results even for modern such fine drawings can hardly bi 
. highly reflective gold. coins, are imr found irt any book produced since 
, pressure, though perhaps the photo- thf advent of photography. '.Other- 
graphs are too. good, as they allow wise this, is not a book that will be 
one to see that Hoberman's coins are much used. ' 


Great Victorian Way, or to cross 
London like the elevated railways in 
New York and Chicago. “Railway 
streets" were designed to run along- 
side first-floor windows like Naslvs 
balconies in Regent Street, or like 
the Crystal Way as an extended “gal- 
leria” from Cheapside to Oxford Cir- 
cus. Not to be outdone, the GLC 
prepared -a monorail scheme for the 
centre of Regent Street in 1967. 

On the whole London has prob- 
ably benefited from the non-comple- 
tion of the Holford proposals for the 


redevelopment of the City, seductive 
though many of the perspectives are 
in his book on the subject. A num- 
ber of the proposals Ultimately car- 
ried through after the war hau been 
pul forward by architects and town 
planners in the 193Us, notably in the 
Bressey report of 1938, and in Octo- 
ber 1942 the Royal Academy Plan- 
ning Committee published a’ report 
seizing on the opportunity given by 
bombing. Of course, one of the solu- 
tions never considered for London' 
W l 5 ! bal carried out for Warsaw, the 
rebuilding behind replica facades of 
destroyed huildings, and it is in- 
teresting to consider whether a more 
conservative architectural profession 
less concerned with town planning, 
or even perhaps a less charming pro- 
tagonist, would have served London 
better. Lord Holford’s ability to 
handle committees was legendary, 
possibly greater than his capacity for 
dealing with tower-blocks adjacent to 
historic buildings. 

Many of these ideas are very long- 
lived,. and the authors remind us of 
die saga of Piccadilly Circus, turned 
into a major London problem by the 
destruction of Nash’s circus in 1875, 
revived by the King Edward VII 
Square scheme of 1910, and a source 
of intermittent wrangling ever since 
ihe war. The National Theatre was 
first mooted in 1848, originally sited 
m Bloomsbury; then a collaboration 
of G. B Shaw and Edwin Lutyens 
produced a design for the site op- 
posite the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and only in the past decade 
has the theatre risen on the South 
Bank. Equally long-running is the 

g roposal to improve the National 
lallery, a matter which concerned 
the Prince Consort when planning 
the South Kensington purchase after 
the Great Exhibition; even now 
assessors are judging a competition 
for an extension on the Hampton site 
in Trafalgar Square, Will this be 
another might have been? 


The Compelling Image 

Nature and Style in Seventeenth-Century Chinese Painting 
James Cahill 

The seventeenth century was a remarkable period in Chinese painting. 
Artists began to reconsider their traditional relationship to nature, and 
to the works of previous generations. 

The influence of Western pictorial techniques was being felt for the 
first time. . 

In an elegant and readable book, Cahill focuses on the works or this 
period’s brilliant masters. 

Beginning with their common heritage, he illuminates their diverging 
paths of style and approach, 

This unique book is more than a guide to the art of China’s golden 
era, it reflects the nature of Chinese painting as a whole, For China 
enthusiasts and art lovers alike. 

"This book ranks among the most important works on later Chinese ■ 
painting to appear in any Western language." — Thomav Low ion 
„ ^ it . , , Director. Freer Gal leo 

Lahill s approach is fascinating, and is carried out knowledgeably 
and with imagination." — MarUehr. - 
I.- , Abby Aldrich Rocli'cfcller '. 

V 1 Professor of Oriental Art 1 

' „ . ' ' Emorlius. Harvnrd University ; . 

The Charles Eilat Norton Ln tkres . 

Sph^ d| . v produced anil lavishly illtiiiraicd » iili 240 b/w; 1 2 cojnr halftone* 


Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road. London SWIW 9SD 




s are superb. The merits of the book He in its 
denarius, of photographs and Its guide to taking 
| five pounds them as well as in Tobie Beeie’s line 
e lion. _ In drawings; it' is ifonjc to consider' that 
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The very tail of the world 


Charles Causlcy 

Gkoffrev Grikson: 
f reedom of (he Parish 

awpp. £3.75. 

0 W774b U2 H 

Anne Treneer: 

School House In the W ind 
2-lpp. £3.75. 

» M77-I6 »3 9 

J. C. Trewin: 

Up From The Lizard 
294pp. £3.75. 

(J 90774ti (JO 4 

A. L. Rovyse: 

A Cornish Childhood 
2*2np. £3.75. 


ends, rut her lamarly. with little sense 
nr he villages living present in (he 
V M, V A parish is. idler all. a pen- 
Plc. It is us iliiuigh the iiiliabitanis, 
laced by ilie parson's "squizzv" son. 
quietly resumed their iradiiiunal 
rules as memher<i t>f an essentinllv 
seerei grouping. For all his efforts'. 
tinjKun earns ihe freedom of il,e 
parish, but noi of (he parish i oners. 

As the school master's daughter, 
nnd a Cornish schoolmaster's at that 
Anne freneer gets a little closer to 


li shed forty years ago. Ilis paternal 
grandfather was a smallholder and 


U Jiiinutiviuvi iiriu 

tin-miner svlm died of phthisis; his 
fuiher a clay- worker. The young 
Row* found himself all hut trapped 
ui the cage of a remote community, 
ft. First World War still to come, in 


V 


. « nun.- Liuser to 

the heart of a comm unity. All the 
ft shadow of the school 
house falls across her relationships 
outside her warm, secure, bookish 

« Go . rrjl " and Caerhavs. 
School House in the Wind appeared 
originally in JW4. and is Anne 
Treneer s account of her childhood 
in isvo parishes m South Cornwall at 
the turn of the century. It fixes, as if 
in amber, her view of the life and 


ri 7< - , Uiy. n fixes, as If 

C, i rni ' l i , - ibr:lrJ • '■SSfahSl' 

.w{? ,,C 1,3,1 r! “ r *'‘-- ns - W4 CIV in whit I, Bid,,,, ..f n^U' in 

« Wi77df, (II 2 world * lL VWy ,ail of 1,10 

“Most of the inhnhitftnts can sneak I1 *i2! le Trt -' nL >‘ r ' s amount is. on the 
no word of Cornish", wrote Richard “ c, ft ortnb| c Shc has 

Carcw in his IN2 Survey of Con,. f‘*r example. 

hv*//, "but very few are ignorant of ft d,,rk Il " lfc |«* of village life 
the English; and yet .some so affect r« i.!X? . L .-‘ unty , t,,rusl < ll, e phrase is 
thefr own as to n stranger they will cw s .< 11,10 tJ,c sea und besieged 
not speak it for if meeting litem hv °“ a ""’ b,,t n,so he- 


wwiktirarf 

speak no Saxonnge 1 


presenting a fuTly-roundM mrlrait of 
Fcrtnnately for the genera, reader. * ^ H ^ ^ 

S^^-SdSBn, 0 ?- “Sr SESf^TSS h,s S " y ' ^ 

W Sg? fi* e JS£T i -»"c d r Ihe iafS 

jnSrsiss a?3S5*t h ^P 

duce hfs newly established Cornish XCXLSfi v,s,on , ls slran jgely limited. never was a l/vf? 


[ S ■■•it »in in uifiic. in 

■ which one was expected to know 

5 £/V«’ pa J eC ' Hnci kec P if - A Cornish 
■ Childhood is the deeply affecting 
:r, account of a working-class bov's 
at, struggle to realize, through an dx- 
to ford scholarship and all that it 
le afforded, his true potential. Given 
nl Kowses grrndingly limited back- 
is ground and the squalid lack of edu- 
h cational opportunities of those davs 
s. it seems a miracle that he succeeded.’ 
d Hut this is not to take into account 
e Kowses extraordinary resilience of 
mmd and imagination, even as a 
noy, and his daunting independence 
and capacity for hard work. 

The personal story is merely a cen- 
tral thread. The autobiography is 
also the history, told front within, of 
a nitd-Cornish village and its people - 
he routine of life “still unbroken, 
though perhaps like an old grand- 
fat Iter clock . . . winding down slow- 
ly. imperceptibly, to a stop”. Rowsc 
whose early curiosity about his en- 
vironment was interpreted disappro- 
vingly as "inquisitiveness", also 
offers, quite unblurred by sen- 
timentality, a whole gallery of Cor- 
nish portraits, not one of which 
appears in the loathsome and patro- 
nizing guise of a “character”. Among 
the finest arc those of his own parents 1 

rL P A,"dt,he? f MS S " y ‘ d “ f ' S,iffly 

Early in the book, Rowse, speak- 
° b ?erves 


M 



Anthony Mott has chosen to intro- fm L ■ ■ ,ng ,n muscle - Bu « the 
duce hfs newly established Cornish j£!Srtk!i V,S,0n L s SIran £ eJ y limited. 
Library series. J. C. Trewin, Anne S 'S 51 ' sbe , deltvers many 
Treneer and A. L. Rowse are all *3% 25 s * P. a rt»«ftly on the sub'- 
Cormsh-born: but native attitudes ^ Ucatl , on ,' "Lazy teachers use 

unsurprisingly, still die hard. I weN .S^&f'Vshe declares 

remember Leslie Rowse saying, on ft 1 ) a lazy school- 

discovcnng that my father came from “ft, ! ess harm than a ruth- 

Devonshire, “Ah, then you're like LS? amblllous and competitive 
0- Noi one of us!" Nor, by this ' 

standard, only more so, is Grlgson. . Tbe Lizard of J. C. Tre win's title 
text J u a simii «r con- g the mysterious peninsula south of 

f?** lbat f cm may have kittens in j^ston; a muddle of fusdu'a wall 
•he oven but the result isn't buns. and tamarisk, se^emine 

Gngsan is one of an East Anglian nH^^i,u' va,, c ,P ost - box bearing the 
panons seven children born in the t . h , e ,.-^ eventh * cipher, the 

vicarage, baptized in the church and 1 f , P ,n 8 at night'* l hls shin- 

JSSJp'.W ,n Mym, an "anglicized" L r l e n P ^he’ u.lS sea r. ?the dragon- 

assJ'di'Srs* h= S™, : ™ w "s ,«k. 


-««-uuur neignoour held good 
all over Cornwall, and that “there 

JIFaim* 8 l rea 3? r Joke than ‘°ne 

and Ail as the Cornish motto, for 
Cornish people, like all Celts, are 
notoriously individualist and incap- 
able of co-operating". As far as writ- 
ing and writers are concerned, this 
seems to me to do nothing but aucur 
A eI h f ° r ft «nd interest of 

Anthony Motts establishment of a 
U5, d # ? vot ® d to J»oks on Cornwall 
and the Cornish. 
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Life without work 


first first .published in foe’ late 194 S? 

Ht °f slightly billing "blolo- aSiip n,pOSed * ricMy a,Iusiv e wd 
frfcql view that in the endf l think a . 1 T c * movcs constantly from 
» meticuloi^y researched "and presen ! tD . P as i t0 present again, 
ufn U S ly fJSil s ??* ew . hat aridly) writ- , . “is father was a master-mariner 
^ ne is led to see: the whom his mother, a farmer's 
1Ut,e more than daughter -from St AntE-ln 
as a Sn.I? bb i * P inned to a boa rd; M e " cn g ue * frequently saifed° “ 3 h e " 
?ihnteS?m S J , ™ nl ’ ^ ib] y wM an ,ked ‘be sea bicause she Suld c-t 

Qn hrioM ^ r r '.i^ vilt ' ,ng under the trough so much sewing”. It w« 
WO-Dnaht eve of th« — imik » hmi;i,k u... i*°, « 


0P ‘"« 5 P» »y chasms of class as hls mof her “in 

sirong as granite, the parson's son ?■„? ,e ? S: A, « s pa rk * on shore at 
however mqch he mhy have wished it □ n y estoi ?. or Q ulfport ... or on the 
otherwise, was invariably a naiurnl Etf 5 , nt Madeira"^ is easy to de® 

Inw Sr : 0n ^? r 10 h,s fe, ‘ e h iW rom m ,- ny s “ ch dues, how a 

^ snrae fote befell by®, imngmalion was 

.ft of. the schoolmaster from ■ dillSJSSS a ? d bdgb^ned, a sense 
‘up tile counter”. He Is n represen- H p , cd . of worlds as yet unreal- 
tatjon, in miniature, of alien author- 5*5 b 4 l dearly realizable, despite 11 a 
J^of.Infilinilon, of the enemy from foS d 5r !?. f .i noar ' so,itflry ronf]ne ment at 
across the Tamar. J tlic souihernrnosi tip of Britain. Tre- 

What Grigson docs, and does well Snbfan^rf ? tmo fP ,,cre . of die 
is to niap the evolution of a fow hb mmwllous &- ,S , strQn § : as ^ 

PShsm s^a«s 

^ virago, dry. With rot! worid'df ^ Plymouth and the 
before, the vicar was driven by the SS, ■ T df .JPurnalism; even to Lon- ; 
° f “iWHlonanco* nnd heaiiria -4,f ,0r ; , ma hes a swift 


| Phyllis Willmotf 

I Jeremy Seabrook: 

1 Unemployment 

226pp. Quartet £8.95. 

0 7043 2325 7 

Jeremy Seabrook's latest book is not 
■f ft , utle ^uld suggest, just about 
unemployment. It Ts also abou 
poverty and work. But, above aU 1 
“ « . fl g°nized lament for a J 

,rt in ? h K 1? w ft ich men sl °od 

rail In their hob-nailed boots and 
women loved their neighbours as 
themselves. In the authors words it 
® . a ^, ul "what the decay of work 

wmkino 6 | Changed function of. foe 
working class means for people” to- 

l r ' those whom 
oeaorook met when, emulatino 
2™d! he travelled round Britaln to 
JJRJS; BJ ftngham, Sunderland 
h?ok u t ° n „ w !l ere unemployment is 
high. He talked to people in pubs at 
job-centres and in shopping 
oinds; he observed (he ways^of^Ufe 
.SjfSPf ^ families whoS homel 
fege>! «®J«id W briefly 

LSifi™"* jox- 


Although valuing what people sav 
ft author thinks he knUsbeu£ 
.ft" ft y d0 » hat fty really mean: 
Much of what working-class peoolo 
f®y ls . through metaphor and image- 
« done to 


pie speak for themselves, the context 

th S y ft 50 oflcn fa,sifies Se 

sense of what they mean". 

One can see such an approach as 
at worst patroriizing arid at best well- 
intentioned if misguided. Either wav 
it provides a means of ignoring whm 

5SSP A- 18 ? ,u he , n il does not 6 fit J n 
with the authors two main themex 

SftEwrwrf 

wwinH ^ptiHess and despair. The 
second is that the main function of 
the "working class”, which was 

ssar-jtWi-i* 


ChroJe.nem'^Hn^ffi'dShood”’' «n^|»fb re JhTlBSW ; 

newwwc, „„d as 3 ah toipJSm ft£- V •? 

lor in die gradual desimelien of tlic "“wla- 

balance of village life, ft was part of that. Trewin, in a virtupao per- 
f Process grimly^wn- HpU,e yet S^tle 

llnued in the 1950s and 1960s with „ y t, ; ; rnS ' 

the closure of the village schools. . J^wsc, q|ri the other bund, has iio 
Grigson on the past is stronn ^ f ra ^ r P'’ ft ^ th6 strongest 

sure, evocative. But as ihe book pro- tn 1 fiSFift seems , ft er lot 

numb?r. ?a, re a> fS 


‘^"8 memories of life jn .foe' 

l^ V Froir e .h ClUa,ity - of lifc >n the 
lyays. From .the varying length of 

the accounts it seems that the tufonl 

hns used .a mixture 1 of ''overheards” 

«enS: 


• the. dominant “TOice" is Sot%«f bu ! 


>&J2Ssg£ 

'SS^tSTSSSfO, sta, ° 

' my father ween^f 8 Jl d ' 1 Ve Seen 

had to offer mv !ii e ^8®* he 
Mam/ she' hatTa 
she seemed to lose 

, wl >ol« street h f d «■ 

*»■ "ion- 

ft4 olherl h W. ."!L differently 


. rents - particularly Mam - inherent 
m.thc memory than of the child's 
happy pfey ]n the streets. 

«ny Cfl se, the gains to be de- 
nvea trom adversity need more care- 
JJJ* assessment than Seabrook gives 
tnem. The companionship of men in 
he trenches in the First World War, 
to take another example from the' 
past outside the scope of this book, 
may have made the impossible en- 
jjurable but does anyone believe that 
foe companionship justified the cost? 

Similarly, Seabrook seems to be 
arguing that men cannot live In 
^mty without being lifetime con- 
scripts, to the army or workers. One 
unemployed man he saw had a diffe- 
rent opinion: “I didn’t work for the 
love of It. I wish I didn’t have to. I 
d° n 1 want people telling me f need 

(that is, as a paid employee) 
ror dignity. I’m a person jn my own 
right without work. You don’t cease 

vrark , Udn ^ SOCiety ^ y ou don't 

There Is plenty of evidence, ln- 
ci dentally, frQ m contemporary rec- 
ords that the women of the past 

fPCPnieH If ■ . n •« > Jn 


, mcir ennaren, working uiem- 
selves to early graves in homes, wfth- 
out equipment or comfort, they had 
few illusions about the advantages of 
hardship and poverty, 

Today, fortunately, men’s choices 
are nq longer confined to body- 
breaking labour, or. starving, even 
though unemployment still means 
poverty and loss of . self-esteem f° r 
most of those who fall into it.’ But 
hankering after the inJserablo 3930s 
is no. answer.' It is a poor.; prospect 
not just for the working class but for 
sli of humanity if it is only by endur- 
ing .adversity that worthwhile value* 
such as solidarity, companionship, 
frugality and foe capacity for caring 
can. develop. '' : 




POETRY 


With sincerity and with gusto 


j 1 ; ’ 


Bonnie Costello: 

Marianne Moore: Imaginary 
Possessions 

281pp. Harvard University Press. 
£12.95. 

<1674 54848 5 

Ten years after her death, Marianne 
Moore tends to be respected at a 
distance rather than read and im- 
itated. Partly this is a matter (as it so 
often is) of availability: English read- 
ers of Marianne Moore: Imaginary 
Possessions , which is easily the most 
comprehensive study of Moore yet to 
appear, will need to possess, or to 
track down, the Collected Poems of 
1951 or the Complete Poems of 1967, 
both long out of print. Yet Moore 
was never less than herself in any- 
thing she wrote, and the half dozen 
well-anlhotogized poems are widely 
available, demonstrating in unmis- 
lakeable detail what she was about. 
Moreover, her practice of counting 
Ihe syllables and piling them up 
dexterously into any kind of stanzaic 
structure, unassuming or elaborate, 
is there for anyone to follow and 
adapt to their own uses. Moore 
might have continued to inspire both 
the mainstream (Auden hRd come to 
admire her) and the modernists (Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams was a staunch 
advocate); but she does not. Her 
brilliant omaleness is not emulated, 
though there are debts to it in the 
work of a James Merrill or a John 
Ashbery; and her syllables are only 
employed rather tentatively. In all 
this there is a reluctance that 
amounts to mistrust. 


Randall Jarrell, writing in 1952, 
understood the danger when he felt 
impelled to defend Marianne Moore 

aoainct rhp n harna nF ham. .r 


against the charge of being “a sort of 
museum poet", she was after all - in 
Bonnie Costello's phrase -- “a klepto- 

,i . ■ . 


ifianiac-of-the. mind”, a collage artist 
assembling other people’s material 
(including other people's junk) into 


her own astonishing exhibits. Any- 
one in search of a genuine speaking 
voice - or a true voice of feeling - 
runs up against the paradox that the 
creator of “The Jerboa" and “The 
Plumet Basilisk" (animals fascinating 
to her For their free elusiveness) is 
among ihe most calculating, the least 
spontaneous of poets. The force of 
her exuberant originality congeals 
into beautiful and inscrutable shapes 
which are not to be imitated, a pro- 
cess aided by her habit of taking 
ideas mostly from art (or articles, in 
newspapers or magazines, or “busi- 
ness documents and school-books") 
instead of from life. In "The Frigate 
Pelican", the “unconfiding” bird 
(compared to the impassioned but 
reticent Handel) “hides / in the 
height and in the majestic / display 
of his art." Later poets have voted 
with their typewriters for the view 
that there _ was more display than 
substance in Moore’s art, that the 
point was invariably well hidden if 
indeed it existed at all. 

Poems which * again in Bonnie 
Costello's words - offer “trails of 
associations which conduct the read- 
er to the writer, their source", have 
gone on leaving the reader wonder- 
ing what is to be found out at the 
end of the quest. And yet Marianne 
Moore does repay attention, and for 
much more than her skills of presti- 
digitation in fixing so much bizarre 
and unlikely material into her glitter- 
ing syllabic structures. In “The Stee- 
ple-Jack" or “Nine Nectarines” she 
contradicts (before it was invented) 
the notion that poems about other 
works of art are necessarily inces- 
tuous, or snobbish, or timid; and she 
does it by veering away from the 
source of inspiration into her own 
kind of crazy eloquence. These are 
poems which never lean on their 
subjects but .weave idiosyncratic 
variations on moral or aesthetic 
themes hit upon in the originals. In a 
wider way. Moore almost contrives 
to prove that the natural may, in any 


Alan Brownjohn 

case, best he appreciated through the 
artificial. Her kaleidoscopic lists and 
sets of allusions are quint essentially 
American, but rather like an inver- 
sion of the America of Whitman or 
Hart Crane. She manages to suggest 
tha< the world of objects can most 
effectively be understood by filtering 
it through a sensibility nourished on 
secondary sources of information, 
and voracious for anything that this 
indoor world can supply. 

If art and nature regrettably can- 
not (“In the Days of Prismatic Col- 
our") be one and the same, it is 
perfectly legitimate for art to come 
to our assistance in comprehending 
nature. Moore’s way of demonstrat- 
ing this adds up to far more than 
mere show-case virtuosity; her poetry 
presents a ravishingly ingenious argu- 
ment for arriving at foe truth about 
the real world through the medium 
of the imagination. A glacier may 
well be more like “an octopus of ice* 
possessing “relentless accuracy” and 
‘a capacity for fact". First conjure 
up your imaginary gardens, then - 
the true Inmgist - you can spot the 
“real toads" in them. A full elucida- 
tion and appreciation of this poetry, 
which is some of the truest of our 
time, was long overdue. * 

In her book Professor Costello has 
a! jast tried "to begin integrating 
critical analysis and scholarly re- 
search", and Imaginary Possessions is 
a substantial ana impressive start on 
this huge undertaking. Moore’s pri- 
vate pursuit of the real toads was 
thorough to the point of obsession. 
The immense archive at the Rosen- 
bach Foundation in Philadephia con- 
tains bulky notebooks of private con- 
versations, hosts of letters, files of 
cuttings and pictures, a dozen com- 
monplace books drawing on any and 
every kind of reading, from fashion 
to zoology. Moore left all of it care- 
fully ordered, and much of it scrupu- 
lously indexed. Faced with this meti- 
culous labyrinth of material, and 
with a poet who so mercilessly re- 


vised her own canon (in one extraor- 
dinary instance she slashed her most 
fummis poem, “Poetry", from thirty 
lines to three between the Collected 
nnd the Complete editions) it is no 
wonder that both biographer and cri- 
tic have been slow to give a defini- 
tive account of her life nnd work. 

To find a path through the maze 
Bonnie Costello takes her texts 
from Moore herself, principally her 
equal insistence an “sincerity’' and 
“gusto", terms which are idiosyncra- 
tically defined (“gusto" is near to 
Hazlnt's "power or passion defining 
any object”, but Costello also dis- 
cerns “a feeling of pleasure accom- 
panying bafflement ”.} These are use- 
ful as signposts in such colour fully 
mysterious terrain; but the risk 
accompanying the method is of 
allowing this mast elusive of poets to 
be foe exclusive guide to her own 
writings. One result of this is a labyr- 
inthine and uneconomical prose reg- 
ister which, not surprisingly, lacks 
the dazzle of Moore’s own style. 
Imaginary Possessions is a difficult 
book about a difficult poet. Professor 
Costello never drives a steam-roller 
in the manner satirized in Moore's 
squib cast at absolutist critics ("As 
for butterflies, I can hardly conceive 
/ of one's attending upon you"); but 
she does resort to a kind of critical 
rhetoric which hovers perpetually 
above the poems in a haze of ab- 
stractions, making it necessary to 
work hard for the insights she has to 
offer. 

Once the reader has penetrated 
this dense and reiterative critical 
style, the close study of Moore’s best 
poems is rewarding indeed: light is 
shed on the problems of meaning 
and tone In most of them (and on 
Moore’s frequent ambivalences), and 
their significance for the poet is con- 
tinually illuminated by citation of 
materials in the Rosenbach collec- 
tion. The stages in Moore’s develop- 
ment, from the early, purely im agist 


style to the late period when she 
settled disappointingly for a New 
Yorker-lsU e.xpectedncss, with poems 
about Yul Brynner and baseball, are 
dearly charted; and some of the 
poet’s recurring preoccupations - 
with the visual arts, with the ques- 
tion of form in relation to message, 
with the conflict between tension and 
fluency - are defined and explored. 
The author of “To a Snair may 
never convince her most ardent 
admirers that her ideal in verse is 
something. to do with that creature's 
“compression" and "modesty”, but 
Bonnie Costello has wrestled with 
the angelic paradoxes in this poetry 
for them, and celebrated Marianne 
Moore’s achievement with erudition 
and sympathy. 

The April issue of Akros (25 Johns 
Road, Radcljffe-on-Trent, Notting- 
ham NG12 2GVV. £1.10), edited by 
Duncan Glen is a special number 
devoted to American poetry. Its con- 
tributors include John Osborne on 
the development of contemporary 
American poetry and on the Black 
Mountain School. David Murray on 
Ezra Pound, Jeffrey Wainwright on 
William Carlos William's lyric poet- 
ry, Eric Homberger on the ObjectEv- 
ists, Eric Mottram on Charles Olson, 
Geoffrey Thurtey on Beat poets, Ian 
Gregson on New York poets and 
Peter Easy on ethnopoetics. Duncan 
Glen provides a number of "l*oems 
to American Poets”. In his "Editor's 
Notes" he writes about the “line" of 
American poetry discussed in this 
issue: "Obviously it is the line of 
which Ezra Pound and William Car- 
los Williams are the father figures, 
although perhaps we should have 
started with Whitman; but one issue 
cannot do everything. *' An anthology 
Akros Verse 1965-1982 will be sent 
free .to the subscribers of the next 
issue of the magazine which will have 
a new lelteipress format. (£2.10. 
from Akros Publications, otherwise 
£2.30.) 


pet into our good books 




The Past 

Nell Jordan 

TH E PAST, Nell Jordan's /i 
haunting, lyrical first / J 
novel, Follows a young ! m 
man’s attempt to excavate 
the truth from the 
labyrinth of his Irish ' 

family's background. . 
‘Ekqulslte, beautifully 
written.,. a masterly ll 1 
■first novel.' The Times la pM 
‘...one of the best / m 

' first novels I have / 
ever read... precise, /np T 
humane and j jQ0jl 
Intellectual... 
a brilliant young j. 

„ ' writer...' " 

David Benedict us, 

New Standard 

The Strength 
to Dream 

Colin Wilson 

■ Colin Wilson’s 
acclaimed exploration 
of the nature of the 
creative Imaalhatlor 
. and Us effect on 
literature offers 
a stimulating and 
v . , provocative 
/.revaluation of 
the work of/ 
•wrlter88uohas L 
H;G. Wells, ’ 

Strindberg, 

. . Aldous Huxley 

.' and W.B. Yeats. - - 






Prisoners/ 
of Pain/j 

Arthur Janov h 



W -Arthur Janov, foe 

m world-renowned j 
W psychologist and /, 
f authorof /j 

f THE PRIMAL SCREAM, la 
describes his Im 
revolutionary new /■ 
method of /■ 
psychotherapy which, I S 
he believes, can 
unlock the power of /■N 
the mind to remove /■il 
pain from the body/^B || 
. permanently,/ 


A Standard of 
i Behaviour 

So William fpevor 

W ' A fast-moving 
m contemporary novel 
j In the Ironic vein 

r of M Oriel Spark, 

Ian MoEwan aqd 
Evelyn Waugh at 
their very best. 
‘Without doubt he la 
oneof Britain's 
finest novelists. 1 
The TlmeB 


■ StslinM 

Manof /iai 

HlstorvH 


lanQreyjjH 

in this forceful, fi jfj 
controversial book, /Jfl 
lan Grey argues that /JH 
foe undoubted /»S 
horrors of Stalin's /J^| 
rule have eclipsed our /#» f 
understanding of a ImajL 
seminal thinker, 
brilliant politician 
and inspired leader 
whose charaolsr la ^ ‘ 
Indelibly stamped on Ihe^SS 
1 post-war world. 


IT' Thefr History, 

^ JwAftmaitd ChaHeiiiget 
i'Um 10 *he lndust rfafised 
MsB World 

Thomas Kieman. 
WK Current world events 
mm- have generated a 

ms widespread desire to 
Iff understand this 

m enigmatic people and 
m : their culture. 

ft Journalist Thomeg 

if Klatnan travelled 

f . extensively 
throughout the 
Middle East in order 
toanaura that hfs 
Study was free of the 
usual dfstortlons'of cant 
• . « . and propaganda. 




iftf : .i 


; /l li/f ; ;; 
: ' ’•!; V • • 
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Romanticism and after 



Alec Nove 


Polsdani conferences, arc fully unci 

lairiv ...i . 1 . ' 


Michel IIei.ler and 
Aleksandr Nekrich; 


r . . v 11 ".", miiy find 

fa ,r y pmnied and so is (he genesis 
Vf " ar There is a clear 


'uRs p s'dc i, ifr7 u r lr: * 


h nos jours 


S?»- Paris: Calmann-Ldw. 
2 7021 0432 0 


Many- histories of the Soviet Union 
have been published in I lie West, but 
L Utopte an pouvuir is the first sclio- 
larly general work by Soviet dmiait 
historians. Nekrich is known for his 

/»! (Whfch go, him IMO 
seriuus trouble in the Sovici Union). 

f5„ W ci m Tl,e PmMmI Peoples 
i|?" S ‘ a,,n t , s deportations of Crimean 

ulu ars L Ka J rn 1 0ck5 ' Chechens, etc). 
Heller has had a book published on 
literature ami the labour camps. In 
the present volume the authors offer 
no sensational revelations, nnd much 
oi the evidence on which they draw 
is also n variable to Western scholars. 
None the less their training ami one- 
inne occupation as Soviet historians 
adds an individual fnnd valuable) fla- 
vour to their narrative, while their , 
present situation as dmrgrts nutiirully « 
S* C ° , c 0u r rs 'h* Presentation. For J 
ttieni, as for Solzhenitsyn, Bolshev- , 
Jsm is u stiri of minatiirnl break in J 
h « ,0 fy. despite superficial ' 
elements of continuity. They stress l 
the continuity of Bolshevism itself u 


• * 15 a clear 

und helpful account of the politics of 
Stalin s last years, and a subtle anil 
many-sided picture of the Khrushchev 
period wnh all its contradictions. 
Khrushchev mean: well, learnt some 
22? r *“*»» from the evil period 
he had lived, and to 
which he had himself contributed. 
Bui his methods were often con- 
fused irrational and disorganizing. 

I ,ned ., ,o , 1 cr0s s the precipice in 
two leaps . lie "drilled windows in 

w-fu CU ^ a n bul buil1 ,he Berlin 
wall . As Heller and Nekrich cor- 
rectly note, his successors aimed 
above all at stability, and the mainte- 
nance of the privileges and power of 
the ruling oligarchy. 


successive pages we have Xruttev. 
Khrouchtchcv and Khrushchev. But 
these arc exceptions, in a well- 
documented and dearly argued 
volume, of undoubted value for the 
Western render. 

Details apart, ihe whole inier- 

0 rein! inn cnn,., : 


who maintain that Stalin was not, 
after all, the natural heir to Lenin - 

Innunh ■ ■ L l_ _ ■ ■ ■ . 


,r„ ,,u,u, 0 , i, c ,i tu Lenin - 

though undeniably his rise was facili- 
tated^ hy some key elements of 
Lenin s theories and practices. The 


. . t inter- 
pretation raises some vitally impor- 
tant issues of principle. One of these 
IS « xe ”}plifi e d in the title of the 


. . , -v elements or 

Lenin s theories and practices. The 
authors own presentation of today's 

XfU'Hlt C.IAinl 'I - 


. , "r , v 1,1 1IIC mhc 01 me 

w .° rk ' Heller and Nekrich amply and 
ably demonstrate the role of utopian 
thought in the period of war com- 
munism. when indeed the contradic- 
tions between romantic Marxist illu- 
sions and reality have great explana- 
tory power. But surely any surviving 
Utopians were slaughtered by Stalin’s 
execution squads in the 1930s, and it 

IS hard in nn. . 


----- Ul lUUHV S 

boviet social system, with (very prop- 
er) emphasis on hierarchy, establish- 
ment {nomenklatura) and entrenched 

Dnvileoo Ilnrim-linAr Ik- . 


• , .. 1 a,,u cnirenenea 

Kh 1 “mleiltnes (he contrast 
with the ideas of the original revolu- 


„.-H erC k anJ th ? re nnc can take issue 
v-ith the authors’ interpretations. 
1 bus there is .1 contradiction in tJicir 
treatment of the arithmetic of tlie 
ijrcat terror. Sonic analysts take the 
view that the largest number of vie- 

SSL™ 1 r.™ 5 ™ 4 ! in 


■ . *«us, ana it 

ts hard to see anything remotely 
utopian in the thought-processes and 

modu dj Qf presen( ruIeft 

of the Soviet Union - and still less in 


ii_.* i.j i ~ sun less in 

them likely successors. Indeed, the 
need to kill the hulk of Lenin's “old 


ui Lenin s old 

guard lends some support to those 


■■■*- uuginm revolu- 
tionary romantics, including Lenin. 

Heller and Nekrich have scant 
sympathy with, or interest in. the 
various communist oppositions or de- 
viations. and the policy differences 
and possible alternative strategies 
which were debated in the 1920s are 
treated rather perfunctorily, as are 
1 5 economic circumstances which 
to What they call "la morl de la 
, h ^i T t e .economic problems of 
the Khrushchev period receive much 
more thorough analysis. One may 

&<Lr 5l r ,h . cir frentment of 
Wkstern policies m relation to the 


situation today: East-West irwu ■ 
regarded as “aid" and ,S ls 
short-sighted, as if there £2*2 
some economic advantage aho ft, E 
y** 1 *™ Partners. Nor does i? follow 
that because "80 per cent Jr c ■ 

JW*c"c5S? 


However, it would be quite wrnn a 

^ C h d t?" a carping noIeq 1 know of 
no better general textbook which 
may be recommended to students of 
the period, one which provide £ 
much detail and so mfch of £ 
flavour of Soviet life in ih> ™ 
sixty-five years. To compensate P fo! 
the occasional sketchiness of the eco- 
nomic data there are some f 3sc W 
mg oases (hvntml scmal ‘ 


ibvLiVr 6 |WH«inis tin 

1 930-3.1), and (hat the greater 
notoriety of the years 1936-38 was 
due to the fact thnt so many intellec- 
tuals. nnhlir.it fionmc 


; , ,u many mieiiec- 

tuals, political figures nnd army 
officers were arrested fa 


Dawning diversity 


in. pages devoted ,o Ti Tra.urc 'Cnd 
Are, foreign affairs and polife 
a* ,ranslali °" w °nld he very 


7 . arresiea In 

those years. Others assign the largest 
number of nrrc.sts to 1936-38. At one 
point Heller and Nekrich lend sup- 
port tO the firel ilia.. 


me continuity of Bolshevism itself 
from Lenin througli Stalin to Brezh- 
EAW ™ «ls aims at home 
r °. r k ,gn P olic y’ ^ough they 
make clear that tne pathological ex- 
cesses of Stalinist terror are a thing 
ot the past. 6 

. f ’V* 0 ?!* au pouvoir contains some 
chapters that are particularly success- 
n“ '. P ne ,. su ?h »s the analysis of 
‘, he period leading up 
to the Nazi-Soviet pact and to the 
German attack on the Soviet Union, 
boIh * "« 

time of Munich and of the Yalta and 


Alex Pravda 


shares two weaknesses commonly 
touqd in volumes of this kind. 


port to the first of these interpreta- 
tions but laicrthcy appeur to favour 
the second. There are also a few 

I5STv a 5 a former sludeni of 

Harold Laski, I cannot believe that 
sa,d . that “never in history 

unlr fh r l a c‘ ai " e . d .. Sl !Sl! Perfection as 

“iir e ^ Soviets". There is an odd 
geographical muddle, in discussing 
expectation! 
1 1 tbe direction of the German 

c i ear error in the figure 

i? io« 8r c" harve £ st in Kaz akhslan 
In 1956. Some of the references 
choose to use the letter "X" to desig- 
nate the Russian ,, kh’ , 1 and in fact Bi 


Stephen Fischer-Galati 

(Editor); 

Eastern Europe In the 1980s 

2 9 JPP- Croom Helm. £15.95. 
0 7099 1005 3 


First, chapters are pitched at diffe- 
rent levels of generality and are 
therefore suited to different audi- 


r™?i ed i in Komania, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, involving un expan- 
sion of organizational and ideological 
controls: the “liberal" n>cnimu 


TL w uiuercni auili- 

b Th , e r^ SSa y s on "Agriculture 
and Rural Development” and "In- 
dustrial ization", for example, are re- 
latively specialized and assume some 
basic knowledge, whereas those on 
domestic and international politics 
include introductory material and 
stand as self-contained studies, 
becond, there is a clear need for an 
introduction that would set the 
thematic chapters into context and 
indicate how the developments they 
S® interrefate; this is not pro- 
eit i er by the editor’s contribu- 
ions or by Vucinich’s essay on "Ma- 
jor Trends in Eastern Europe". The 
Vuctnich chapter includes an in- 
teresting discussion of ethnic prob- 
lems, together with accounts of de- 
ve opments on the ideological, con- 
stitutional, religious and dissidence 
fronts, but these are not woven into 
any coherent assessment of trends. 


“Si* tha f edilors and publishers 
Fhitfrui" fESn* ,he ^‘are in 


th* roMp I, - r Europe in 

mfnt. ■ Ii! 5 ’ m - fact| about tlevelop- 
ments in the region m the 1970s. The 

the tbe . more misleading in that 
2J5, P°° k ta kes no account of the 

S„ s r“ r of . 198 °" Miwiiii- 

standing the impression to the con- 
trary given by the publisher’s blurb, 
f the volume has any particular 
focus it is Yugoslavia and the region- 
al order after Tito. s 


CHEKHOV 

The Early Stories 1883-1888 

patois? l K! e " and trans la‘ed by 
PATRICK MILES and HARVEY PITCHER 


| None of this seriously detracts 

rniJ> e ^ r ’ work’s value as a 

collection of informative surveys of 
developments during the 1970s. 


r : ln '' lenths w« wrlllen 
untranstaled. £9.50 Bre man y previously 


controls; > ■ v£^ 1 £SS~ 
characteristic of Ktidfir’s Hungary 
and Gierek s Poland - which alfows 


ra, ■ J li wintn anows 

tor considerable autonomy within an 
overaH framework of the Parly’s 
political monopoly; and. lastly, the 


interim approach typified bv East 
Germany s combination of increased 
control in the ideological and politic- 
al spheres with "considerable” auton- 
omy for economic planners and man- 
agers. As is so often the case with 
Last Germany, the factors that have 
made possible such a combination 
are left vague. Unclear ulso, in what 
is generally an illuminating discus- 
sion, is Gilberg's use of the notion of 
■ regime profile ' - his main yardstick 
tor tocatme governments along the 
orthodox-liberal continuum. He em- 
ploys the term rather loosely as a 

SVnnnvm fnr I hi,a.n. ■ ■ i. 


synonym for a bundle of variables 
that includes centralization, control. 
Party inflexibility, ideological ortho- 
doxy and repression of dissent. If the 
concept is to realize its potential, the 
criteria for describing a regime's pro- 
me as high .middling or low must be 
carefully defined. Care, too, should 
be taken when including regimes 
under the same heading to disting- 
uish between degrees of central con- 
trol and autonomy and between 
different methods of political man- 


„ TOE LYTTELTON 
HART-bAVIS LETTERS 
. Volume 4, 1959 : 

- Edited by RUPERT HARt : DAVIS 


Express £12.50 - -i 1 '. ^ Hmps ead and Hlghgale 


|on N d ■«» -ffUS 

Communist world (Robin Alison Re- 
ITlin |] C) !’j and the non-Communist 

fRo v t Heath?' N ? S °V J; educ «i°n 
■ tk th)] ant ^ {?u,tUre (Joseph 
Held). The one major gap Is social 
deveiopmont an area o? crucial lm- 
portance in the 1970s. By and large 
and “"tutors offer clear, concife 
and reasonably comprehensive 

accounts of thrf parSSB *5? 

some, such as that by Nelson are 
models of condensation. The (hema- 
tic approach makes a Welcome 
change from the country-by-countrv 
structure typical. of surveysof East- 
ern . Europe, The book, however, 


tJL arer P i cturc of regional 
trends emerges from Gilberg’s lone 

! on ‘The Political brder’^ 
which is the best in the book. AfteJ 
setu rig put the features shaped by 
the East European slates - “elements 
of commonality*' — Gilberg examines 
of diversification", undS 

S C !u headin8 j he dtscusses problems 
^d. tbe way* In which regimes react 

ill ran h ■ n pr ? blems h « identifies, 
bnefly L n 50012 eases, are 
of 0nes: , tho -8 r °wing import- 

rrif ex P ert s ui ; - morc oemanding 
and critical publics; and buoyant 

JjJSl™ and . political nationalism. 
More interesting Is Gilberg’s analysis 

h ” s S? n } ? s by ,he ^gimes. 

^S-^HSJS 10 tflree bfl sic 

types, the orthodox" approach 


Cl ‘ "“.““w or political man- 
agernent. Gilberg, in fact, goes out 
of his way to stress the contrasts 


of his way to stress the contrasts 
between Kddflr's and Gierek's “liber- 
pl responses to the. social and poli- 
tical pluralism which he envisages as 
f-mg in strength through the 


'■ ■ ■' 


BURNE-JONES TALKING 
nMii His conversations 1895-1898 

" “ w k <"*' 


Treasure 


pleasing llnK!^^S*SS , SiSte^eSiLl?tl!? 0r U h° ‘ nd she P rovrd “ 


•ense of ^psphere^nOeiegraph e nKes “, r y 

T' ; : ,-'i - ; ; ';■= ; lllM^rated: vg)^Q , • y ; ■>'*. 


How the word shifts 
Heavy and comforting 
From side to side 
f * 1 m y memory now. 


trespassers : ON theroofofthe 
world; - 

■- ' : The Race fdr liiasB ■ ; 

■•■■■■■ PETER HOPKIRK ' ' 

i ... JOHN' MHCdav ' - * 


vlif , It * wejgh lti worth,; 

: This Washed glitter kept ' 
Trom other eyes in a box. 
I keep It shut aqd tip 


, .^f°W East European regimes deal 
with such pluralism does not depend 
on domestic considerations alone, 
une of the themes running through 
the volume is the continued central- 
ity to these countries' development 
? j 5 rn £l “ ie Soviet - constraints, 
indeed, the editor goes as far as to 
describe (he course of the region's 
evolution ns "a function of Soviet 
interests and concerns", which he 
5eas « unaltered during the 1970s 
and unlikely to' change in the near 
P nur ®\ The Polish crisis, however, 
has highlighted the flexibility of 
S?. el Jolley _ towards Eastern 
Europe. It has underlined the danger 
°* * a y in 8 down hard-and-fast gener- 
alizations about SniHnf interMtc nnc 


' }*J voluptuous punch 
Like a cat on my l ap . 
Opined, jt escapes 
To vyorthiessnoss, ; ’ 


In ca?e h ; fe only stones 
•keep it- shut Inside 

A? W*** the Srip 
Of memory. O valpo, value! ; 




.rJOHN’M ' 




uown nara-ana-tast gener- 
alizations about Soviet interests and 
thresholds of tolerance. What Mos- 
ww will tolerate in Eastern Europe 
. aepends,, to a large extent, on 
domestic and international conditions 
a$ well as on Soviet resources. Re- 
mington is surely right when she sug- 
gests that Moscow’s ability to contain 
a deteriorating situation in Eastern 
Lurope has weakened and will con- 
tinue lo do so. Given this, plus the 
burgeoning social, ideological and 
national diversity which many of the 
chapters stress,' the editors conclu- 
ston that “the 1980s in Eastern 
. Europe should be worse than the 
1970s but, better that) the' 1990s" 

CMmi'linili.l.. .,..1 l-.L ... 


•!-. /Wi: -jt-V 

. -~-i 'tTri i-i' •. 


Patrick Hare 


— ... , ueuci man uic 

seems unduly pessimistic; .While eco 
.tibrnlc conditions will probably con 





.nqrntc conditions will probably cpn 
i tlnue to deteriorate th 1 the shor 
term, politically the medium ape 
■. Jong: term outlook Is brighter then a! 
any time since the :deathT of Stalin. 
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The elegance of control 


Galen Strawson 

Anita Brookner: 

Providence 

183pp. Cape. £6.95. 

1)214 01976 7 

Louise began as a seamstress in the 
rue St Denis. She married a Russian 
acrobat and moved to London, end- 
ing up as a dress designer with her 
own salon in Grosvertor Street. She 
was tough, she worked hard, "she 
was clever, she was knowing, she 
was tired". But she never understood 
the country of her adoption. "Come, 
she would say, with a glint in her eye 
.... come, ma fille , tell me about 
England.” 

But Kitty Maule is in no position 
to tell her French grandmother about 
England, though born and raised 
there like her mother before her. 
Foreignness is fixed in her, preserved 
by caution and r sense of not know- 
ing the rules, manifest in the formal- 
ity of her syntax and her excessively 
careful diction. She sees, bv virtue of 
her residual foreignness, things that 
ihe natural native does not see; but 
die does not understand the country. 
She loves it, but for the wrong 
reasons: through a faded image ana 
a false ideal. 

Her English father died before she 
was born, killed in the Second World 
War; it is his faded photograph that 
she has made “her image of Eng- 
jand", while her “ideal of England" 
is Maurice Bishop, Professor of 
Medieval History at the small but 
richly endowed provincial university 
where she has a research appoint- 
ment. She loves him, he is for a time 
her lover; but he, though unobvious- 
ly, loves only himself. He is vague, 
IflSptredr-bwmtifuL ^harming, clever; 
a true and unaffectCd‘ , ''flvsthete, -a 


Catholic of effortless, unshakcable 
gently mystical faith. He entrances 
audiences at the university (though 
not the Roger Fry Professor of Signi- 
ficant Form) with his lectures on 
English cathedrals, each one a 
“series of moving but inaccurate in- 
sights (with slides)". Kitty adores 
him - one so pure, so noble, so 
superior, so childlike in his faith. 

But she doesn’t understand him. 
The seeming blameiessness of this 
master of the “mild, distancing 
smile" is founded in absolute self 
absorption. His self-indulgence is 
beyond mere immorality: total, irrep- 
roachable, unapproachable, it takes 
on all the lineaments of mild beati- 
tude. 

Anita Brookner renders this ex- 
quisite monster with considerable 
skill. But his principal fictional func- 
tion seems to be simply to illuminate 
the nature and extent of Kitty's mis- 
apprehension of England - her 
reason perverted by her passion, her 
anxiety to belong. For Providence is 
a portrait before it is a peopled 
story. It does not really create a 
world, it studies a personality. The 
plot Is above all a way of adding 
detail to the central portrait. Kitty 
docs not live it; it constructs her. 

She works on Romanticism - and 
seeks to emulate what she finds in it: 
Romamic-chic. with its Stoic ele- 
ments, the “assumption of effort- 
lessness", “the dandyism of great en- 
deavour combined with a gracious 
ease of manner". She holds a plaus- 
ibly uncomfortable and inconclusive 
seminar on Constant’s Adolphe. She 
is working on her first proper lec- 
ture, on aspects of the Romantic 
Tradition. She has some good 
thoughts on the subject, and some 
less good ones. 

The lecture promises to be a pass- 
port. to a permanent post. Maurice, 
momentarily enthusiastic, hits on the 


idea of a celebratory dinner. Killy ihe whole it I 
lives for the dinner, expecting, hances our pc 
against Ihe evidence, that it will be Th „ 
the occasion of the public confirma- d av nf t£ Jfi 
tion of their relationship - though claUovant K 
they are no longer lovers. She spends n ™ l JJ 1 
the hot summer days of drought fofeseen^a wei 
drugged with anticipation, working iH^, hcr 
on her lecture, dreaming, in cautious c [ao j. , he i a 
fits and starts, of excellence, success, -n, c ' hoc;k n) 
fulfi|ment, of character-revolution, of vates previous 
coming home at last; stumbling which P reram 
meanwhile through prolonged pas- aulobiozranhi* 
sages of torpid, “bitty, unconvinced 

self-examination. L7 ■ 

point that in 

These saccadic. Sargasso-like cpi- “all creative 
sodes are very well conveyed. And permeated wi 
Kitty Maule, thirty years old. a autobiography 
spinster m love bound for academe still. “Romani 
and "an easy life doing difficult astrous fidelili 
things", is finely and richly charac- ly lo chastity, 
terized, with her starting, stalling, is total, the c 
over-intellectual sensibility, immune very elegant, 
to beauty, and her occasional, almost speaks for hei 
formal lapses into sentimentality. Yet she docs so. 
she fails to come completely to life, 
surrounded though she is by some 
marvellously drawn minor characters, -f— ^ 

, She remains something of a novelist's 1 J p -fy 
laboratory, a repository of disparate IV vll 
states of consciousness. Part of the 
point about her is that she is like “ 
that; but she still fails, somehow, to Thnmnc * 
attain to reality - even as a woman A J * ulima 1 

whose own sense of herself is of 

someone who fails to attain to Clive Sincl. 

reali ‘y- Bed Buga 

Perhaps this is partly because her inq nn Aliiwm 
love for Maurice is too incredible, oaSBl4«2 
revealing a fundamental lack of mor- 
al sense that is hard to reconcile with There is an 
her intellectual gifts- and literary- storv : n w]lic 
psychological acuity. Or perhaps it is half-way thro 
because she has to contend against fomiffdome 
the rather trackless construction of scentical listen 
the book, a narrative vexed by slip- JSKg wf" 
page that fails to maintain the <£- ^ corruote? 
vefopment that . It promises and Sdden ’’ Tha 
needs. Some of the time this structu- Jewish ioke a 
ral inconsequence helps to dramatize conservatism i 
Kitty’s own incondite nature. But on hoo d afleTa 


ihe whole it hinders rather than en- 
hances our perception of her. 

The lecture is a great success, the 
day of the dinner party arrives. The 
clairvoyant Kitty has visited with her 
flighty, panic de luxe neighbour has 
foreseen a wedding for Maurice. But 
it is not her own. She hus not under- 
stood; she lacked the information. 
The shock of Killy’s shock reacti- 
vates previous episodes in the book, 
which return as commentary. The 
autobiographicality of her seminar on 
Adolphe - in which she makes the 
point that in the Romantic period 
"all creative endeavour becomes 
permeated with the author's own 
autobiography” - becomes clearer 
still. “Romantic love can lead to dis- 
astrous fidelities. Or indeed ultimate- 
ly to chastity." "Even if the despair 
is total, the control remains. This is 


very elegant, very important." She 
speaks for herself - half aware that 
she docs so. 


But Kitty’s control is nevertheless 
quite unlike Adolphe's. She lacks 
entirely his ruthless self-understand- 
ing. Adolphe-Constant remains in 
control, albeit unproductively, while 
borne up on the full flood of life. 
Kitty's control, on the other hand, is 
achieved by retraction, by retreat 
from life. And her despair, unlike 
Adolphe-Constant’s. is not at all the 
despair of wasted life. A future of 
careful, creative desiccation impends 
- a fate the opposite of Constant's 
own. 

There is a great deal to admire in 
Provirfemn?; it has strong, unusual 
undercurrents of charm. It is the 
organization of the full-scale narra- 
tive canvas that shows some weak- 
ness. But the full length portrait 
study remains impressive in its detail, 
despite a sense of over-academic en- 
deavour; while there is mastery in 
the vignette, and a certain quick- 
eyed brilliance In the rapid sketch. 


Demons revealed 


Thomas Sutcliffe 

Clive Sinclair: 

Bed Bugs 

109pp. Allison and Busby. £6.95. 

0 85031 454 2 . ' 

There is an Isaac Bashevis Singer 
story in which the aged narrator, 
half-way throush a tale about a 


not to mention countless millions in 
earlier crusades, inquisitions and 
pogroms. All a customer has to do is 
to prove his Jewish identity and the 
benefits of our group membership 
will be his immediately: carle blanche 


to sit in judgement on any subject 
that takes his fancy." And the diffi- 
culties of reading the book, of decid- 


over 


Adam Mars-Jones 

Jerzy Kosinski: 

Pinball 

Jos e p h . n.95. 

A woman is playing Chopin. She 
plays well. Shortly she will win the 
'-flopjn competition in Warsaw. Of 
raursfe s h e we Ars no clothes. She is 
in iov e with her piano-teacher, a 
SS^assful composer, now 
Pifked but stilt able to teach her the 
ii J, ? !c P l ‘® ssive use of the pedals. Her 
playing floods the room with 2al in 
ns concentrated form (the punctilious 
^bover the Z is the guarantee of 
H9 P u nty); £al sounds like a dis- 
™ an ‘ but is in fact "that Slavic 
rooou of hopeless rancor". Then he 

SEi 6 ! t0 L M er ‘ ente re her from 
SSlIftfIS® she continues id play 
^‘OfMy Sight", a Chopin song 
yrcy both love. Now read on, 

Sf: Jjficd her again, pushed the 
nfin awa ^t and lowered her to 
!?.?u? 00r * ”**** their clothes for a. 
cushion and the empty seats of the 

ehi i fh as their silent audience, 
she clung to him like a little girl, 
aLrf° nC Tf t ? nt * er and giving, brutal 
.'3™ se “! s n, yearning to kiss and 


Nor is the seduction at.' the 
keyboard the only passage in Pinball 
where pornography and sentimental- 
ity become more steamily interlaced 
than the phrase “hand in hand” can 
hope to suggest. 

Pinball tells the story of Patrick 


Domostroy (the composer with the 
block) ana his attest to discover the 
identity of Goadard, a mysterious 
rock superstar who is to (presum- 


ably) the mid‘1980s what the Beatles 
were to the 1960s. Along the way the 
women are beautiful, tne names are 
cute (Leitmotiv, Inc., the Hammer- 
klavier Building, a firm of lawyers 
called Mahler. Strauss, Handel and 
Penderecki),. and the synthesizers are 
bang up' to date. No rhetorical ex- 
pense is spared to establish. Domos- 
troy as a serious figure, his brow 
creased with thought even though 
the music in his head can find no 
exit. 

Nor is the rock musician Goddard 
(revealed to the reader at, the begin- 
ning, of Part II in his persona of 
mild-mannered James Osten) intel- 
lectually a lightweight; you would 
never guess from nis speculations 


•' 1 l plunge, into her beautiful 
finely found, in a 
jjaluation as swift as sbund, the 
of his wholeness. 

lh&! r0U ! d gue^v coming aerpss 
SSffW In tne “Author, Author’’. 
SPffi tKat It Was the handiwprk of 

Kosinsfft e Si dy a 9 c 0«plished Jerzy 
BPS ■ Wbo ', conie that, would 
ine-r5 nd ®f? at ® d this sexual nne-tun- 
ASijJ PjSjto 1 instrument (the 
®^°nna .tfqwnes,; en route' tb 
fifty pages 

has ^njc blocked composer 

BH«,iR^) 0 . un ee<i (to someone else. 


. er from the mind to the body was for 
him one of the deepest mysteries of 
life, and he often wondered Why, by 
creating the mind in His own image 
and physical reality in the image of 
man, God in His wfsdpm had refused 
to solve the .eternal antinomy be-, 
tween nian’s mind and man's longing 
for physical reality." ,r 
' John | Lennon would perhaps be 
envious of such detachment, but he 
would certainly riot be grateful for a 
passage which uses his death as an 
object-lesson In How Not To Handle 
Your Fame, any more t^an the late 
Richard Adan (the waiter Jailed by ■ 
' Jack.Henry Abpoti) would relish the 
i, nasty rerun that Kosinski gives of the ■ 
inciaent, with Abbott bafflingiy 
turned into a country-and-Western- 
singing ex-convict. , ' 

• Although the -novel is notionally a 
thriller, any. suspense is dissipated by 


Kosi Juki's habit of scattering' his 
opinions and his values thickly 
amorfjj the characters, whose con- 
versation tends to be dogged as a 
consequence: "Thanks to you”, says 
Goddard’s true love, whom he has 
just serenaded incognito, “I have ex- 
perienced: pure music. Listening to 
you play and sing,. I almost felt as if 
life could be both spontaneous and 
conscious!" You can see why lie 
loves her; she might solye the eternal 
antinomy for him. 

Even the thriller plot peters out 
with less violence than is usual for 
Kosinski; four people are shot dead 
in the South Bronx, true, but only 
one is a major character, and 
Domostroy and Osten share a few 
moments of rapport while the former 
eases the latter’s tongue from the 
wall of a walk-in freezer where a 
rival rock star has .stuck It. 

Pinball is as flashy and mechanical 
as the game which gives it its title. 
Its -epigraphs, from Shakespeare and 
Beckett, need Impress no one, and 
despite the constant references to 
Chopin as a figure whose genius and 
perversity are inseparable (a sort of. 
Romantic rehearsal for Polanski), 
pornography and sentimentality are 
the actual Poles around which this 
unlikeabl e novel revolves. ■ / 

Partisan Review 2 ..(1982: Volume 
XLIX, Number 2; 319pp.) contains 


an interview with Donald Barthelme, 
by Larry McCaffery, in which Barih- 
elme briefly discusses his iback- 

? round, his work as editor of the 
brum and managing editor ot. Loca- 
tion, his. interest in painting, and 
various a&pects of his fiction (McCaf- 
fery: “It’s: been my experience that 
asking a painter wijat his work 
‘means’ is considered to be in: .bad 
taste. This seems to hold true for 
writers as well.? Barthelme; ‘fit’s a 
separate study, ’-How to manifest in- 
telligent sympathy while not saying 
very much.”') The issue alio includes 
a stoiy, “The letters”, by. John Shea, 
Vladimir Solovyov’s article “Knowing 
the KGB", "Koestler’s Koestler” by 
Bernard Crick; and Cynthia Ozick on 
"What Literature Means”. %• - 


half-way through a tale nbout a 
familiar domestic spirit, rebukes her 
sceptical listeners by .saying: "Things 
like that happened, now the world Is 
so corrupted that Ihe demons keep 
hidden.” That is not just a good 
Jewish joke about the shrewd moral 
conservatism of demons (their liveli- 
hood, after all, depends on it) but 
also an acknowledgement that if we 
arc* craven about exposing ourselves 
to accusations of credulity and super- 
stition then we risk losjng all sense of 
the things that -stand 'above ua. The. 
remark also has something to . say 
■Hbout the conviction of the story- 
teller and her commitment to. her 
story. 

These Issues - what we should riik 
taking seriously and what wg should 
believe - are exactly those raised' by 
Clive Sinclair's new collection of 
shdrt stories, ffedbugs. He writes Ab- 
out a .world even more corrupted by 
unresolved doubt and transient faltn 
thtfn Bashevis Singer’s, a world in 
whjch, in the century of the holo- 
caust and the atomic bomb, our de- . 
mons can be seen in photographs, 
not just out of the corner of the eye; 
a world, too, which has removed the 
option of scepticism about evil but 
provided few alternative certainties.. 
Bedbug? Is unsettling' and difficult, 
and not the least or the difficulties 
lies in deciding how seriously to take 
its author. ••■ 

Many of Lhe pleasures which 
marked his last book, the praised 
and prized Hearts 6f Gold, remain 
here - the gaming, occasionally 
gamey verbal humour, the bizarre' 
and Imaginative confrontations be- 
tween the fantastic and the banal 
. but the mixture is morf qileasy, qnd 
the tone less sure . tji«t cleverness 4 
which has no defences, against - niys- ’ 
tery. will serve to elude the darkness 
of the world. There is a sense that 
Sinclair has edged his chair cidser to 
a larger seriousness and in doing so< 
left his readers with less room to be 
tojerant of his punning, evasive 
humour. Alnfost every page declares 
his indebtedness to the weight of 
Jewish history and Jewish traditions' 
of mysticism arid parable: an indebt- 
edness which carries both the' sense-, 
of ‘ a disciplined gratitude (Sinclair 
has just finished a critical biography 
of Isaac Bashevis Singer and ms less 
famous brother Israel)- and a guilty 
copscibuSness' of: unpaid . dues. The 
language simmers with allusion and; 
irony and,' every now and thin, (he 
. unspeakable seethed to the surface of 

, illfl' 'luhAlo 1 KhriillniV'’ . inltiMiikAifl. Aim.'. 


disappears beneath the noth' of Joki- . p „^ ._ T * 

noss. u I am a Banker. iVesictept' of ; aqurtea^y feeling, in this collection - 
the Jewish Moral Bank. ; Our. assets . .that somehow the tablei have been ' 
include, feix million dead, slqce'- 1939 lutned. • " v * •• ’ 


ins what to laugh at and what to 
take seriously, are compounded by 
the collision in Sinclair of two very 
different traditions of arcane mean- 
ing and hidden revelation. The stor- 
ies draw, both openly and obliquely, 
on cabbalistic traditions of inter- 
pretation and mystical doctrines of 
truth, but they aie described in a 
prose that is jadedly knowing about 
Its own mysteries and the corruption 
of its own authority, relentlessly ea- 
ger to discern concealed echoes and 
puns: the secular cabbalism of mod- 
ernist fiction. 

■ ■ A writer lecttfres to students about. , 
fzfmtium] a doctrine -which' explains :.! . 
creativity' as a synthesis of good and 
evil, ana in one story this idea re- 
ceives the punning endorsement of 
no Jess an author than God, who 
reassures an angel about the progress 
of His creation: “You must remem- 
ber what you see is not real. It is a 
fiction'. Heaven can be dull. That’s 
why I created the world. To provide 
my-subiects with an infinite source' of 
entertainment. .And believe me with- 
out Tsuris there would be.no stor- 
ies.” (Tsuris being the ylddlstr- for • 
troubles or tragedy). Tills grand and : 
gnomic apparatus, and the fantastic 
clarity of the stories, the way in 
which they combine terror and plea- . 
sure, constitute an open invitation’ to 
the reader to offer up glosses; but 
Sinclair - continually wit holds the 
satisfactions of simply fabulous inter- 
pretation. 

At .least two troubling stories, fqr . 
example, meander their way through 
symbolic landscapes to keep appoint-' 
merits with terrible jokes. This is the' 
literary apotheosis of the shaggy dog 
story, ' a form whieh depends abso- 
lutely on the faith of the listener in; 
tfte story-teller. Sinclair is not above , 
teasing the arpdous reader . more , 
cnjelly. In , “The 1 Incredible Case' of * 
the Stack 0’ Wheats Murders”, slyly ! 
subtitled ?A True Story”, Sir Isaiah 
Berlin listens quietly ds a Jewish pri- 
vate eye recounts the baffling facts. 

The itory ends, "Joshua Smolinsky.: 

Tell silent. He awdited Sir Isaiah Ber- 1 
lin’s response.” The tantalizing pros- 
pect of the assistance of a great mind 
m Tendering the opaque transparent 
is. held out- but remains irretrievable 
beyond tlie final' period. . ;- 1 x 

At their best these stories provoke : 
salutory uncertainties in the reader, 
extorting easy. fidelities apd then re-ii’.- 
veal ice them as such. At their mb$tv r \ 
irritating they give a Sense of sailing 
with a< captain who. alwavs has his , ' 
life-jacket to hsjnd, who' tan s' save , 
hinjself from the depths with the 7 
buoyp'ncy of a- joke.- The story-teller • ■ 
Is Isaac Bpsheri & . Si tiger’s story was?' r 
laughed at by her audience : There, is 
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The poet in the bull-ring 


Peter Alexander : 

Roy Campbell: A Critical Biography 
277pp. Oxford University Press. £12.5(1 
It 19 211750 5 

Peter Alexander has written a good 

bnnk ho hoc rlcnum >U - e 


literary establishment with /he Hum- 
a personal version ol 
trie Hoed legend. 

Campbell's . autobiographies arc 
evidence of his personal myths. Dr 
Alexander shows how unreliable are 
Broken Record and Light on a Dark 
Horse .Some of the incidents re- 


Victoria Glendinning 
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readme this biography vou are re- 
minded of others, both real and fic- 
tional, wnh the same conflicts of 
temperament. It is when this tem- 

nerampni ic 


Alexander 


temperament. It is when this tern- Camp bell's' "fascist" tendencies* 
?^n«r en hl‘L , i ( ?I < a, 1 i ed Co tfl ! em * or * hk ". made him disliked and 


sense of 
tendencies, 


b ( e exploileti creatively, that hnve jaundiced critical a^essmenro! 
JVL W' toy CamphJll was h,s poetry. The point his biographer 
J®*®. 1 lra S ,c ' f| gurc. ffis wife,. who makes is that Campbell was not a 
went through some tragic times with political thinker at ah. In South Afri- 
hmi. is quoted as saying in her old when he was editing ihe maci- 
,0 " B af,cr h,s ™«- "° h - °* d * ne v ‘ionlag, he wrote® to Edward 
whJn R U ncVL,r M °PP cd laughing Garnett that he wanted his writing to 
Si*™ «ro.. n cT never." She “counteract the evils ofra«-hatred 

rented JfnL ‘T*’ j and ,he dir, > fl " d 6010,1 r-l*u l red that cause so much 
rented rooms, his depressions, ini- misery out here". This altitude 

n V ' de " CC and dru nkcnness. Camp- which caused his resignation from' 
bell was generous, unpredictable and Voorslag, was pan of his rebellion 

against Natal white society, but 
The fantasizing wns a mask inn tie- I!? v f rd,<dess '! was a brave and out- 
yice that started in childhood 8 His '^ L,kcE J . f eac | ,on . to w hal he saw 
family, of Scottish origin and Scottish i* roi,nd l11 ^. 1 - His limned of the colour 
stalwartness, had made goo^and and h,s ^vision of racial vio- 
made money in South Africa His If nce gave hts P oeI . r . v so me of its 
father, a doctor, was a mlla/nf Nn V so stro,, * est ’ strangest lines: 


I J ! 


i -i — , ■ - ■ ■’«) ■‘■f hi i iv i (iiu 

age, long after his dfcatTi. -Oh, old 
Hoy, you never stopped laughing 
when he was arouncL never." She 
waived her tears, and the dirty 
rented rooms, his depressions, im- 
providence and drunkenness. Camp- 
bell was generous, unpredictable and 
vital. 


i- was not only beautiful, she was a 
I person of gaiety, courage and stami- 
na. but this has to be deduced. Her 
personally is barely discussed. Even 
the precise quality of her appeal re- 
mains vague; there is more to be 
learnt from two sentences in the 
autobiography of her nephew 
Michael Wishan, High Diver. 
"Mary's exceptional beauty was en- 
hanced by her habit of wearing vel- 
vet knee-breeches, patent leather 
slippers with diamond buckles, a 
cream-coloured lace jabot. This 
charming apparel inspired Augustus 
John to remark: ‘Here comes little 
Lord Fondleroy'.” Her boyishness 
must have touched the passive, 
feminine side in Campbell. 

The famous incident when Camp- 
bel . in a fit of retrospective 
jealousy, hung her out of the window 
of their room above the Harlequin 
Restaurant, was sparked off by her 
remarking luxuriously, “Oh! how 
lovely she was!” as Alexander re- 
ports. But he does not make it abso- 
lutely dear that Mary had had an 
affair with a woman before the 
inuch-publicized liaison with Vita 


i Campbell’s blanket dismissal of the 
“bad verse" of the Georgian poets. 
Since Edward Marsh's Georgian 
Poetry anthologies included the work 
of de la Mare, W. H. Davies, Robert 
Graves, Isaac Rosenberg and D. H. 
Lawrence as well as that of the 
drearier dog-and-duck brigade, too 
sweeping a judgment is misleading. 

Mary Campbell is characterized bv 
Alexander as an "inveterate snob rf , 
especially in her appreciation of the 
lifestyle provided by the Nicolsons. 
But Mary Campbell, a doctor’s 
daughter from Birmingham, -had a 
lot to contend with. She gave birth 
to the first of their two daughters in 
a converted cow-shed on a Welsh 
cliff; she lived in perpetual insecurity 
as the children grew up, moving on 
to avoid bad debts and spoiled 
friendships, working as a cleaner 
when things were particularly bad, 
and above all sticking with Campbell 
and his chronic dependence on drink 
- “the glum methodical drinking of 
the escapist”, as Alexander describes 
it. There is a sentence in this book. 
“He had arrived in London penni- 
less." Campbell arrived in London, 


f-.v , : ; - -"““I /-wrrta. ms 

fadier, a doctor, was a pillar of Natal 
soaety and the founder of the tech- 
nical college that was to become Nat- 

Cairmbfil u>oc 
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strongest, strangest lines: 

The fend tics dark beneath ihc rising 

And Nighi. the Negro, murmurs in his 

TT. . ^P- 


f . 

! .i : i 
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Campbell was born in 1901 info a -n. deep, 

family of high ideals and hiith P e Spanish Civil War was brewing 
achievement, and he felt he never \ vhen th< r Campbells settled in Tole- 
Itved pp to his father’s expectations! dc * a Clt y ^ey ioved - Both were 
He was to project himself as a man f eCent converts to Roman Catholic- 


"‘V™ 5 expectations! 

™ 10 Project himself as a man - — 

of action, a bullfighter, a warrior, a ™ and very fnend| y with their 
tough guv; in childhood, he was less ^u ghbo H rs ',. ,he Carmelite ftiars. 

ridin 8 and s P 0 rt than his _ , \ l 5 e be P an the Wars 

three brothers. entrusted the Campbells with the pri- 

u> ™ ,e Papers of St John of theCm« 


-.-j ^ .w uum were 

recent converts to Roman Catholic- 
ism and very friendly with their 
neighbours tk#» ■ _ 


i : 


"‘uiucia. me ^ampoeus witii the pri- 

“-'I'e.oihrr h-nd. good wj "S/SS 

siP svAar *• 

the space and sunshine of Africa r arr , n h n . . 
became, in his long exile paradise , pb ! H r eve f J omed a political 
lost; he tried to recapture it ter in Sfi J' and . w , 5 , en ! ,e ,ned to enlist in 
Provence, Spain and Portugal. In his HSih 1 1 ‘ > vas * quixotically, 
imagination he idealized the life 6 f Sb,; h ,f ^°. narchlst reqiimfy. He 
action, as in his early poems InsoLd I ?P utation his own 

. by Walter Scott and Robert Sendee SSu exa 8 § era{ ed his ex- 

He soon established a double-bill P nlS’H Wll ' C ” amount ^ to ve 7 little 
. presentation of himself: sensftive- d ^n s T c ^' ^ ur 1 Q rf^ ain ' s ° attle ‘ 
, ruthless, impotent-macho, quritan- S * , Ju % l » U 193 A as special 
amorgl, and, when be wenMo Ox- ^I r f 1 S ?, ondent tbe Tablet. During 
ford, after- the. First World Wa r S t hS tEiS I™! peri u d Tom Buras 
, . homosexual-heterosexual ’ 1 :•* , also rath « oddly. cn- 

: ? ! usieU Campbell as a British secret 

?ould not seem to .? gent ‘ 1,15 political ineptitude soon 
fa ,! her .> he rev olted agalns“t became . eitibamissingly evident (he 
• . ®V®7)'tbing that he- stood for. Yet he - W0 V' d slt in. a bar, buy a few rounds 
-longed 4 q . belong to- srimn'ihina add then inform hk nrw fri Anr ( v u 1 



sss'ei ss.'a-iwiae - 


• . ?V®fytb!ng that he stood for. rti he- w .°P ld in. a bar, buy a few rounds 
: .longed 4o bejong to- something. He artd then inform his new friends he 
1 * t0 belong to Ox> JJJjt.® Spy ^ j the HIT angement was 

' GreelHS.t!!5 ?.P? SS R «ponsions in ff5^! B Stf n>led - Alexander, writes 
riI2£ ■ en try: living in hi {P : He was a political siiriple- 

rooms jn Walton Street- he, worked t0 P| but to term him a Fascist is to 
half-heartedly with a tutor, 'but was misjudge him. -His violentfriiillS 


— - *r ,, ua a uuuiii secret 
agent; 1>is political ineptitude soon 
became embarrassingly evident (he 

3 ?h? V J , “ r, M Uy 8 fevvr rounds - 

artd then inform his new ftlends he 

2 Sf£ BLfiL?" “^ngement was 


wh» l 5 Vil l e ‘ West ' J flnd that she knew 

nitl f e . - was d0l .ng- (She later had 
other lesbian affairs.) 

Afexander writes that Mary’s pas- 
sl?fi for Vita "scarred the' poet’s 

S nfh- d i??n c W his verse ^ the 
end of his life' . He gives eye-witness 

aS’n'h 5 ,he pit ' a ° k st «te of mind 
J b P h H u " t0 w . hic h his unhappi- 

tHe T e . reduced him > and of 

len ? f ? ra ? st homicidal vio- 
SSazf* 1 w 0k P ,ace between him 
ftrl^H y L^ 0r !l m P ressI y. c > but un-’ 


• fAririnS 1 ^ k ant *i^ to -part, that he learnt . Over Forty and half-crinnied h u 
v i? «W heavily, abandoned his mor- sciatica; ■ he somehow 

ml? , W„f , ' , A dh «" Le » fe « a private Plte ™ 

SSi* I; u .1* an l discovered the against Germany. He ended un £ 

hW«hoSri^D?AteSSEL h£,,S n E d ,h ® Rin g s African Rjfles {„ MomSSl 
“«ni h^w-fr ° r Al ?«ander says he .and was Invalided out: ’but ioinine 
from 0xford "» “P af a11 was the sort of simple act of 
upl he was never, properly up: ha • courage to which fie' 

1 HTv fxaniinatiQn ancfwcnt fuelled his scorn for theaters Who 

Eam 9 th?i,-,« Londo " with Tpmmy went to America or otherwise 
- wKi/h in kL fl 7- P Ia yb°X- Campbell avoided discomfort: his "MaSun 

; Under The flamboyant hat-briiii : SeJ 10 " ® f t hB . fatter . Mian of- the*. 
> he -#as still; timid and^efondve; "anci : : 

when he. unc -.iL • tl" ■ ..Where' fhic '.ij .. 


stressed here, are thrSgnity and 

5 at Cam pbell showed ih hfs 
confrontations v wSh Vita onH {« 

■Some of his letters to her during that 

In onesucK? 
" ot ., quoted here and perhaps not 
available to Dr Alexander, Campbell 

TOt C disl?ke < 1nY itfl f? k ftyil4 that he? d i d 
qot aisiike any of her personal char- 
acteristics, and that he had liked her 

XT™? before he knew JnythlSI ’ 
hts acrimony, ,, he •- wrote.: was Hn« 

the he tal?gl? e iV e8pecHy ® i ^ sil,0ns ^ 
tha n to any personal 

« 1 both, he said, 

reach- a -state of mind .wh* n H.J. 


■.4 1 


“T »»u uimu ana oetensive. 'and • -■ ■ • . 

w^jen he was picked up by another . th,s Intelligent and coherr 
rebel; _Maty Garman, he u"fri ,b iE?b v 5J. c ? s in substance 
clung to her, They were 1 married’ r n - ' ■? Evocation pf Mary Campbell 
when he W« ^twenty and she twent^‘ SjriSlR ?K h .k s,des bpws- wilh. other 
three. He wis never able properly to Rl p Jf P f b° l h «xcs, she was by far 
support his family; they lived hanfl to BS in Camp, 

mouth until his father died, leaving ^ His relptionshlp with her 

him the- £20 -a week that was the fe^nate? his -lyric., poetry , as she- 
most regular income he ever had ng y ,, W r e tQ dortll nate Tils 
Campbell was hurt when his father '-“SLft ? r ^ tica * Alexander 

told him he ought to get a job, and c ^ n E bel l helped him: 

for most of his life, was subsidized m ^ 1 erosi L y. ' before 

Mlh h.ndoi.ts In cash and kind from - $®S : 


Campbef 
told him 
for most 


• reach, a slate bf mind ' when thev 
realized that the/ had Woffle oSe 
another any Wng harm,; 9 ' 

SSS-?^ ■sra&a 

ander more readily ..concedes th«i’ 


ft in Wales, in Provence, in Spain, in 
d Portugal, in America - always penni- 
jess, and somehow they survived. 

' r!ihni| e . the fir sl hippies", Mary 
5 w m s q uoted as saying in 
e her old age. Such loyalty and 
s adaptability are hard to reconcile 
i ]y i| h he'Ofi an "inveterate snob" - 
" ESir 8h botl ! tk e Campbells, with 

f 8? H«wlf. ntlc W" of » fe - adm ired 
' n/N •Sfbillty and the peasantry but 

1 fl ot tha P eo pie m betwefen. (In this 
■' they Vere r like, the Nicolsons.) 

! Jiit-tu!!?? 1 ** days Campbell had 
. wftlen that he wanted his poetry to 
1 be a “moral force". “I don’t want tn 
: be rewarded . with The fall? 

: r(rio^r 0na,Uy that 5s usua ^ 

■ y m e . JO J or minor poets." Is" thk 

Sfmi-ri 8 ?' has happened to him? 
S 0pi?s ? nd discursive sat- 

: rl pnVi H i Seen ^ slgniflcant as Poet- 
• *7*®™ Helen Gardner did not In 

vers" * 0rd Book of E *&toh 

.CSmpbell’s strongest poetry is’ not 

■ BBSS 

and' obSssK ' ■ S0Und and “lour 

sSWtt'Sffl 

much warn a 


^ Wa^ Campbell, 

iHe set r)k, t i n ki' . 4 , ' • . . 


’r.y.-.'.i > 1 h . Vv'.S*. V 


do-in hr °r? lslon * ,l y 1 gets caught 

• wno exercfsed ,h " w, °- Sfa 

•• V- • I; which, ihoy write- ’ 

^ . 1. ’ . . 

‘ t -/.t *'t(l jV/'-irj ’ * • ' 'V "yT, ,; - • . ’ 1 * 


Jtf ft 1 wi,h y™ there, 0 r ccurw 
gZ T hey use the snaffle and ^ W fb aj 

vork But Where's the bloody horse?"^' 

: be H rt J h .f. b,0 °dy horse is there in Can, 
the b ? ) s Poetry all right. There iflT 

B 

1 bv his Lll-images 0 wwk’fe boTS' 

5 . b h u 

ft ^S= ,, *Si5B 

a (i yoke. The weighty sexualiiv «r ! 
irth and stallion, and t£ SS ^ 
s in "Golden Showers" Campbdl Ki ,|i! 
!, . sh uses the phrase "fire in their 1™V 
my makes one think of Lawrenci ^ 
on Lawrence m his poetry is. t0 

let Z n h P aSe ‘ 3 ClearCr “ ,ransmi| krol 

ad, * 

3 el| Campbell at his noisiest can ^ f 

ink JCnc mP K e5S - ,on of an cxotf c- eff 

of 1890s bestiary; cobras, pvrtw,. « 
bes rams, bulls, white horses, thJ zebra 
3k - roHs his niare among the \m- 

m- P ed l ll,es “ hhes arc undetfooi 
in. everywhere, trampled, crushed ani 
munched. Also asphodel, pearl, env 
lal; the golden shower that filit 
ngiun and again on Danae: dassiol 
allusions and African refercnoi, 
sun-worship, coils of fragrant blxl 
liair; and so to bed, and sleep “swa- 
drawn among the lilies”. The reader 
is shaken but not stirred. Seen Ini • 
had light even his niuch-antholodzfd 
Ihe Zulu Girl” begins to look bh 
that well-known print by TretchM 
and “The White Horses of ibt 
Camnrgue" _ - u hundred snemj 
horses unconfined" - like the print cl 
horses galloping on the strand that 
has been a best-seller in Woolwoitfe 
for years on end. Potent, common 
images: he might not have resented 
the comparison. k. 

In -The Sisters" Campbell convtp 
the striking visual effect of light shin- 
ing behind flesh and illuminatiiu it 
”. . . the day burns through, iV r 
blood / Like "a white candle ttlrouji J- 
ii shuttered hand.” He uses the wror I 
effect elsewhere, and once dis- • f 
iislrously. conjuring up not a glowra 
woman hut an art nouveau standard * . : 
lamp: ■ }.. 

Her hruasls uru lighted, and, (bar i, 
globo . {;. 

uuch in u vusc of crystal wrought. - ; 
He is repetitive not only in his im- \ \ 
\ nges and symbols but in his versifier | 

. lion. Rhythmic formulas Hre rclsn* ! .. 

, tlessly repealed; he has favourite - 
Y rhymes - notably “hiss" and “kiss": 
i he continually juxtaposes hot colonrs 
1 - crimson, scarlet, red, gold - wW> 

» silver, grey and white. 

Peter Alexander does not believe 
} in pecking-orders for poets, nor In 
1 awarding marks out of ten. Hj 
t characterizes the ■ poetry, aw ' 

> draws the reader's attention W t - 

poems he admires. This is the right ; f; 

I thing to do. Roy Campbell’s podJ7 1 
1 is finest when he himself applies . t* 

1 snaffle and the curb” and heeds hu 
own words from "A Good Items- 
tion": "I will go stark: and let fly ; 
meanings show." . This from “A*: 
lumn”: ' ft 

I love Uj see, when leaves depart I 
The clear anaiomy ard™- C. 

Winter, ihe paragon of art, ■ 

That kills all form of life and ferity ft 
Save what is pure and will survive- g.r 

Or this from ‘The Flower": I- 

Let no light .word your silence F, 

This one red flame be all you **7’ 

Between the old and new desire 

A solitary point of fire, . £ 

The hesitation of a star • 

Between the twilight and the ‘“o ; | 

Or, in his other vein, the : li 

lines of. the otherwise heavjKWX* 1 * ■ 
"Talking Brofico”: '. 

In human history, Hndrighlfy *^ . 

The Final Word is with the ko«J» . 

Except when, to deride S' 

Courageous martyrs' write it ..ft 

Probably foe last g°q d ! 

.Campbell. ^Ote ^ 1 ^^, - i; - 
fate, spare sonnet of rea W‘; riiy. 
again without a bull. ; 

in sight. It is poems such « ' . r 

seJ” That p^ove him to be arid : 

.a rhbtorician - a- poet with i g° • ; j 

a satisfyi ngly* complex dark. W* 5 ® 1.. 

... ' . • i . 
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The measure of exuberance 
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W. A. Speck 


Rov Porter: 

English Society in the Eighteenth 
Century 

Allen Lane. £12.50 (Pelican 

S iack, £2.95). 
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This volume, one of the first to 
appear in the new Pelican Social 
History of Britain, provides the 
others assembled on the launching- 
pad, to cover periods from 1500 to 
1945, with a rocket-powered take- 
off. It is hugely enjoyable to read, 
covers a vast area or historical schol- 
arship, both traditional and contem- 
porary, and gives the recent revivsl 
of interest in the unduly neglected 
eighteenth century a powerful boost. 
The most casually interested reader 
should be attracted by Roy Porter’s 
style, which is full of nervous energy 
and refreshingly colloquial. His writ- 
ing glows even when dealing with 
. thill statistics, and positively crackles 
- when expressing the vigour and zest 
of what lias been rightly called the 
age of exuberance. 

Traditionally, works by Defoe and 
other Augustan writers were quar- 
ried to provide Illustrative materials 
for the period's social history. 
Macaulay exploited His thorough 
knowledge of contemporary litera- 
ture to document the celebrated 
third chapter of his History of Eng- 
land, which provided a model for 
subsequent treatments of English so- 
cial history between 1685 and the 
early nineteenth century. G. M. 
Trevelvan drew on his great-uncle’s 
example by citing creative writers 
extensively in his almost equally 
famous English Social History. Signi- 
ficantly, his chapters on the eight- 
eenth century are called “Defoe’s 
t 1 IhC . and “Ur Johnson's Eng- 
land . This tradition survives in the 
works of the elder statesmen ambhg 
the century’s historians. J. H. Plumb 
a ?.J E 'L P ’ Thompson, for- example, 
though writing from very different 
perspectives, share thd distinction of 
having contributed major studies of 
eighteenth-century England which iri- 
curooraie creative literature along 
with more prosaic documents in their 
^astructions of its society. Profes- 
sor Plumb, indeed, is general editor 
this new series, and contributes a 
characteristic foreword which refers 
to imaginative literature as a source 
ol the greatest value". 

Of late, however, there has been a 
reaction against illustrating aspects of 
me past with gobbets from works of 
I ° n - J n their search for the statis- 
tically demonstrable, many contem- 
porary social historians tend to be 
suspicious of sources which are Intui- 
tive rather than quantitative, subjec- 
S, ra,b « ^an objective. They seek 
to establish what was typical about 
past societies with the assistance of 
information from such 
quantifiable materials as. parish regis- 
UJIi tfl x schedules, and judicial re- 
PJL d! s /. The outstanding! English con- 
jnwtfon to the quantitative revblu- 
I!r?k ln /i llstQrlcal triofhod is the work 
. c a m bridge Group for the His- 
tory of Population and Social Struc- 
n P ar j.icularly E. A. Wrigley and 
ii«- i», 0 ‘ leld ’ s monumental Popula- 

iSSch flV °L En & lmd U41-1871, 

_ "Jf” . is based on a computerized 
nalysis of 404 parochial registers. 

thn^w»^ e “ true that reliance on 
C i rar ^ products of" a period can 
seriously dfstott social history,' it 
ends to produce more lively works 
ban exercises in "Cliometrics", as 

rnrtiA 06 ^ , methodology has been 
rather inelegantly dubbed. T. H. 

an*!!? gunned foe more outrageous 
eH 0te l ffom the 1 gossips of the 
fifteenth century for his Age of 


knack of combining the anecdotal 
with the statistical in a way which 
meets both requirements. In the 
Introduction he spells out his own 
common-sense approach to the diffi- 
culty. As he rightly points out, reli- 
able statistics for this period are verv 
scarce, and the data generated bv 
,J on 5, ns slloul d be treated sccptf- 
cally Too often the small print ack- 
nowledging their inadequacy is over- 
looked, and frail figures are worship- 
ped as “facts”. Those offered here, 
he claims, are “usually for graphical 
purposes rather than as strict and 
reliable indices”. He also explains 
now he approaches literary evidence: 
I have quoted a lot from eight- 
eenth-century writers. I do not 
offer these voices from the past as 
proof’ of my points. Contempor- 
ary observers Had their own axes 
to grind - and often they were just 
simply wrong. However, what 
people experienced, believed and 
littered is no less a part of social 
history than what they ate. 

These admirable intentions are not 
always realized. Despite the intro- 
ductory caveats figures creep into the 
text which do appear to be strict and 
reliable. The Cambridge Group's 
population estimates, for instance, 
are dted throughout, even though 
Porter specifically criticizes them for 
‘ being based on irremediably defec- 
tive foundations”. They also provide 
one of the nine statistical tables pub- 
lished as an appendix. Given the 
healthy scepticism about average 
wages expressed in the Introduction, 
the information about converting 
eighteenth-century sums of money 
into modern equivalents, which is 


provided in the conversion tables, 
seems particularly pointless. More- 
over literature is occasionally used 
apparently to prove as well' as to 
illustrate a point. Thus a reference to 
tnsiram Shandy is ihe only evidence 
cited that boys were publicly 
breeched. As Peter Laslett, one of 
tile prophets of Cliometrics, has 
warned, “it is indeed hazardous to 
infer an institution or a habit charac- 
teristic of a whole society or a whole 
era from the central character of a 
literary work and its story. . . . The 
outcome may be to make people 
believe that what was the entirely 
exceptional was in fact the perfectly 
normal." r 3 

On the whole, however, the 
approach successfully consummates a 
marriage between the traditional and 
new methods. Porter intelligently 
employs the technique better suited 
I® solve the problems he poses. 
When dealing with measurable quan- 
tities, such as (he structure or the 
family or the age of marriage, he 
makes judicious use of such figures 
as arc available. He does not clog 
the text with numbers but indicates 
the general trend which they suggest, 
when discussing the quality of life he 
draws on a wide range of literature, 
from newspapers, pamphlets and 
periodicals to diaries, memoirs, and 
letters, as well as novels, plays and 
poems. His cautious use or such 
material again appears in his discus- 
sion of family life. “William Hutton, 
who was to become a flinty Birming- 
ham businessman, records that he 
was never hugged or kissed by his 
Nonconformist mother" he observes, 
and then concludes, “this is probably 


not untypical." Would that all his- 
torians of the family exercised similar 
caution. 

The aspects of eighteenth-century 
life which have received attention 
from historians recently include 
urban history, standards of living, 
social protest and crime, as well as 
demography and the family. Porter 
organizes his hook effectively to 
cover all the major areas of scholarly 
investigation. The opening chapter 
points out contrasts, for instance be- 
tween rural and urban life, patricians 
and plebeians, and men ana women. 
Other chapters deal with "the social 
order”, "keeping life going", “getting 
and spending nnd "having and en- 
joying ' upon which hooks are sus- 
pended such themes as the hierar- 
chical nature of the social structure, 
customs, education, religion, the eco- 
nomy. living standards and recrea- 
tions. Not for Porter is Trevelyan’s 
classic definition of social history os 
history with the politics left out”: nc is 
more uware than some social histor- 
ians that these themes have political 
implications, and includes a stimulal- 
mg chapter on “power, politics' and 
i£do aw ^' S allotted period, from 
1008 to about 1802, witnessed signifi- 
cant changes in all these spheres, 
These arc touched on in the first six 
chapters, though their main focus is 
on the more enduring features of the 
age. Chapters Seven and Eight, by 
contrast, concentrate on “changing 


experiences" and “towards indusTria! 
society”. 

.The Whig interpretation of the 
eighteenth century as one of progress 
has stubbornly survived despite 


changes of approach. This 15 re- 
flected in many of the changing ex- 
periences which Porter plots; "im- 
provement was all arountrj "innova- 
tion was at a premium”. Although he 
is careful ro calculate who benefited 
from these changes, and records the 
lot of the losers as well as of the 
gainers, the overall impression is (hat 
gain outweighed loss. This is closer 
to a consensus than to a conflict 
interpretation of the period. Indeed, 
throughout Porter stresses “the fun- 
damental strength and resilience” of 
the social hierarchy, its flexibility, 
and the attempts by the ruling order 
to secure consensus. Such conclu- 
sions are more in Ihe tradition of the 
gospel according to Plumb, Porter’s 
former mentor, than the revised ver- 
sion of E. P. Thompson. Yet the 
volume dqcs Full justice to dissenting 
views. 

Of course it is too much to expect 
ro® 1 it will please everybody. Tnerc 
wiil be those who object to Its lack 
of footnotes. Others might find fault 
with a sprinkling of errors: there are 
ro rec factual inaccuracies on page 
123 alone; while in citing Dunning's 
notorious motion Porter makes the 
common mistake of quoting “the 
power” rather than "the Influence" 
of the Crown. Some Scottish histor- 
ians will doubtless carp, despite the 
book s title, that it pays insufficient 
attention to Scotland to merit inclu- 
sion m a series called (he Social 
History of Britain. 

But these are cavils. The growing 
number of those devoted to the 
study of England in the eighteenth 
century should welcome the appear- 
ance of this superb survey. 


The radicals’ predicament 


Eveline Cruicks hanks 

Linda Colley: 

In Defiance of. Oligarchy! The Tory 
Party 1714-60 . , ■ 

375pp. Cambridge University Press. ‘ 

Q 521 23982 6 " ' " 

The Whig interpretation depicted 
eighteenth-century Tories as Squires 
western, drunken foxhunters 
flourishing on the Celtic fringes. Linda 
Colley shows, on the contrary^ that they 
were a well-organized party, enjoying 
.wide popular support in the counties 
where the parson could often com- 
mand more votes than the squire 
through the apportioning of tithes in 
the parishes. The number of votes cast 
for them in counties and in large open 
constituencies did not mean, however, 
that they could win general elections 
against the weight of government pat- 
ronage and venal boroughs. They had 
strong humanitarian and reforming 
tendencies, though they never quite 
made “the transition from advocating 
the abolition of petty boroughs to 


advocating their effective eradication 
by a wider suffrage”. Dr Colley’s 
strong point is the study of electoral 
associations in such places as West- 
minster, Middlesex and Bristol. This is 
what made the Tories a radical party 
More research is needed to see how 
much cbntihulty theft; was •wjfo'- fo* 
Wflki(e radicals hi the jaterpart ofthe 
centyry. There was some: William 
Beckfprd is a case in point. 

Dr Colley’s approach to the cur- 
rent Court and Country debate is 
sound. Id contrast to those who 
diminish the role of the Tories in the 
Opposition and assume that they lost 
their identity In a wider Country 
party, she adopts a Tory versus Whig 
dichotomy throughout, She sees the 
reign of Queen Anne as one of poli- 
tical stability underlying the fire- 
works of the “rage of party’’. The 
Tory platform was one of demands 
for more frequent elections, a 
diminution of the number of ptace- 
men in Parliament and the disband- 
ing of the standing army in time of 
peace. These ideas had been largely 
Tory-inspired in’ the Country party of 
William Ill’s reign and were by no 
means old-fashioned after 1715 since 


HrtnA |L ■ Y m lilgLvl Jr II 10 

mow St eS8 pertaining, which is 
thp rC r>^ n , 08,1 be .Said .fqr some of 
af i*ipdstlcal articles which nowr 
ays appear iii learned journals. 

DOraru pr ?S em facing foe contem; 
of ? U i!» hor df -a scholarly; survey 
wide^H^SP’ especially one for a 
hinft roadersblp, Is-somehow to com- 
thntA 8n approach which appeals to 
om J? h 2' teek entertainment with 
thp fiiu satisfy specialists ih 
■ ? Ot. Porter h£ the rare 


«Jp 

If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

. If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 

But make allowance for their doubting too 
etc.ete. 

My mother had it at home, framed bn a wall. -i i 

Now, much Ie4i seriously, it’s In the loo " 

(Kipling's Commandments)' but still advice that you. 

If you're wise, wouldn't deride at all, 1 

The first two lines seem made for. family rows ,, r 

(it has a sort, of floral,, mistletoe, border); 

“It's asking a lot!" my daughter says. Tall order ' 
most certainly, fuller Of whats than hows! 

What feminist would want to bo “a man"?. 

Protestant work-ethic, stern and' stoio; 

might make, a prig - but not a political cat . 

yet it's consoling for the also-ran, . 

though we can mock, more humble than heroic,. : 

1 we still.cah see What ji'e. was getting at. , 1 . 

Gavin Ewart 


they were still being propounded by 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century reformers. 

Regrettably, not everything in the 
book can be commended. I have 
myself argued that Jt was the rigid 
>-pro*cnptfQfl-ofi,foa 1 rAnl«Xu 5 
and lasting for forty-five: years which 
turtied ' them into a mainly Jacobite 
party, since a. Stuart restoration was 
the only means left for ending their 
predicament. It is common ground 
that they remained a "constitutional 
opposition” in so far ns 1 they oper- 
ated in Parliament and that many 
hoped the proscription would be 
taken off after tne accession of 
George II in 1727. Colley maintains, 
however, that the Tories were over- 
whelmingly pro-Hanoverian as they 
had serious prospects of office, of 
being an alternative government in 
fad. Since the attitude of George II 
is so crucial to her interpretation, it 
is a great pity that she did not look 
at the reports of diplomats who had 
ready access to the king, which show 
that .though he might have been 
ready to offer a place or an honour 
to isolated individuals such as. Sir 
Thomas Hflnmer, he would never 
have considered employing the 
Tories as aparty, regarding them as 
Jacobites. Tory failure to get office 
on the fall of Walpole In 1742 is said 
to be “unexplained"; on this inter-, 
pretation it is inexplicable. Three 
Tories given places, but not influ- 
ence, in the Broadbottom adminis- 
tration of 1744. did not amount to a 
“coalition” and : was not regarded as 
such by contemporaries, , 

Walpole might regard the Tories 
as Jacobites, their, leaders might say- 
they were Jacobites, but Colley 
evidently knows better. The difficulty 
for the historian is that there is no 
■ hard evidence for the views of most 
of the party’s rank-and-file. 'Inciden- 


tally, since ’the. present writer, jn the 
context of thte' controversy, is com- 
pared to Titlis Oates she ' may 
perhaps be allowed to observe that 
°®t es did not iii fac,t argue that “no 
evidence presupposes guilt’’:, rather 
his stock-in-trade was the plentiful 
manufacture of evidence, TWo'crileria 
are used by Colley to "distin- 
guish Hanoverians firpm Jacobites: 
The - first is ;thqt anyone who sighed 
the loyal addresses . in 1744 or 1745 
must be a Hanoverian Tory. Moder- 
ale Tories, as well as Whigs ware- no 
doubt sincere in -their professions ,. 
bur since many active Jacobites weft 


involved not only in the addresses 
but in the subscriptions and associa- 
tions to cover their tracks, how can it 
be inferred that all the others were 
necessarily Hanoverians? The other 
criterion is bizane: all Tory holders 
of. Bank of England stock ware ipso , 

the few safe Investments In the eight' ' 1 
e6nlh century, especially as theft - 
was no Stuart pledge to abolffo the ' 
Bank? Indeed, one of the largest 
holders of Bank of England stock • 
was John Radcliffe, foe Jacobite 
physician. '. 

Zeal to prove her case leads Col- • 
ley Into error. Mrs Caesar’s journal 
is cited several times, but its evi- 
dence on the post- 171 5 Jacobltism of 
Robert Harley, 1st Earl of Oxford, is 
ignored, despite Ihe ample confirma- 
tion in the Stuart papers. The 
Hanoverianism of Edward Harley, 

3rd Earl of Oxford, appears to rest 
on his being on civil terms with the 
Earl of Hardwicke. Sir William Wyn- 
dham is said to have led a large, 
predominantly Hanoverian, Tory 

K , whereas Speaker Onslow, who 
omethinc of a ringside seat, had 
written that Wyndhanvs was ohlv a 
small group of Hanoverian Tories. 

The Tory walkout on the motion for ' 
the dismissal of Walpole in 17*11 led 
by Humphrey Pardons, the Jacobite 
lord mayor of London, is said to 
have consisted of “sojid Hanoverian 
Tories” acting out of concern at this; • 
“challenge, to the rpyaJ prerogative’.'.-" 
Several reasons were, given by con-f 
temporaries for the withdrawal, buf 
concern for the royal prerogative was- 
not one of them. How abes. this- 
square with a “radical” Tory party In . 
any case? Lord. Banyinore uid not 
become a Jacobite as late as 1740, he 
was one in the previous reign as is 
shown in the diary of the Rev Henry ‘ 
Prescot, deputy registrar of the dlo-: 
cese of Chester. Colley also seems: , 
obsessed with the Hanoverianism of. 

Sir John St Aubyn, surprisingly 
enough as he wps involved in foe' 
Atiefouiy. Plot, Besides/ as one . of . ;. 
: .the handful of rtiep in .the. Secftf .op '. 
the French invasion of 1744, would ' 
t he not have told Kina George about' 

: It If his loyalties lay, that way? These . 
were unhappy:.. times, as prone to’ • 
“conspiracy, plot ;and invasion” as' .• 
-the “turbulent seventeenth century” . . 

. if one may Invert ' Ihe -concluBjon of i 

this book. Fortunately Gcorge'(Il, in. i 
i Britain, at least, was wiser than his- / “ 
predecessors-. • < 
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Nostal gia for the shockingly modern 


Kate Flint 

Picasso and the Theatre 
Brighton Festival 

Art Deco Designs 
RoyaJ Shake speare Theatre 

Theatrical entertainments of all kinds 
fascinated Picasso. In his early 
career, he constantly relumed to the 
melancholy figures of acrobats, sal- 
'"Mwftesand jugglers; he cele- 
brated the Corrida. Flamenco singing 
and dancing; drew individual perfor- 
mers and directors. As late as 1970 

I J5 ' v “ s making prints of crowded’ 
theatrical scenes, erotic tableaux on 
stage framed by the heads of an 
enraptured audience. Moreover, he 
took part in a number of films, in- 
cludma Cocteau’s U Testament 
aOrphee, and became fascinated by 
the artistic possibilities opened up by 
this medium. F x 

While touching on all these activi- 
ties, the exhibition Picasso and the 

™s tf ^x rese ? ed - n : p ari ° f 

iy«z Brighton Festival, concentrates 

K*"'? '!*» « 5 «cls of Picasso's 

work, his designs for the stage and 

in to ° P H ■ V '^ r 1 tin ^ 1 The show fails 

and designs for Diaghi lev's ballets, 
the circus scene, crowded with 
clowns and harlequins, winged horse 

?" dpa ™ ed pr ( T' wElich f °rtned the 
front curtain of Parade is recorded in 
the shrunken dimensions of a tiny 
?£ t r < * I , 0ur * Nor can ' a photograph 


music which accompanies the ex- 
hibition to create a powerful sense of 
nostalgia for an exuberant period of 
theatrical and artistic collaboration. 

Yet (he necessary sense of scale, if 
not of animation, is only provided by 
the second section. Brighton Col- 
lege s great hall is dominated by the 
original front curtain to Train Bleir 
!E? h formidably solid giantesses 
thundering down a cinereous beach. 
Wanking this are actual constructions 
and costumes made according to the 
original designs. The Fenicc Theatre 
Venice have lent the Three Graces 
irom their production of Mercurr 
dancing machines with trellis that ex- 
pands and contracts to allow heads 
to slide up and down. The costumes 

mnt? e S ,l,nS u d I,0rse for P(lrade 
make It possible to understand how 

Apollinaire could possibly have 
hailed this ballet as a herald of the 
E m ’ 8 “starting pont of a 
S u . j °f man| fes(ations . . , which 
should completely alter both arts and 
manners. The absurdly cumbrous fi- 
gures of the capitalist managers are 
half fancy dress, half scenery - the 
Frenchman outlined with shapes sug- 
gesting the trees of boulevards, the 
American wearing a towering card- 

de« d T^52 h [ s va » shoul- 
j ers - Ten feet high, they over-sha- 
dow the circus artistes they employ: 
two acrobats, the Chinese Conjurer 

an S fed & Massi ne in a 
;? ,ack . and g°la oriental dress, 
and the little American girl who 
according to Cocteau's cfirectkms 

Utottl'SV r * des . a bicycle, qB 

e nl1n^ r y T° V1CS ’ 'mitates Char- 
lm Chaplin, chases a thief with a 
revolver, boxes, dances a ragtime 
goes to sleep, gets shipwrecked, rolls 
° n J. he -£ as * . on an April morning, 


water-colour. Nor can' a photograph I*-’ 0 

oHoniiafaiu — . jr ala J .PH on tlrc ^rass on an April morning, 


— wunvey wi % 

cubist skyscrapers which decorated Kfe. “ “ u . uaR * ctc - wni.. „„ 

*5. ! onoe sh °ckingly mod- of ? a 8 e dtScor inevitably 

enilst backdrop, nor the playful fun a l !lf ronlaxtua hzaUon riven by 
of rhe iron - wire chariot and the ^ a£ 7 0ns ,ha y were designed to 
dancing machines of Mercure (1924) 5?°*’ ^ cre ' nt l aas *- is something ol 


wh,cl > he appeared, Robert North's 
new ballet based on Picasso images, 
for the Ballet Rambert, and the stag- 

51 s P lfl y s ’ T&e Four 
Li t e Girls and Desire Caught by the 

thl 'o These plays, presented by 
the Reading Performance Group are 
almost certainly more fun to act in 
than to watch. Roland Penrose, pre- 
facing his translation of Four Li, tie 
F^k-warns that “Picasso seems to 
have had in mind a play which could 
be more easily read than acied", and 
by extending the original cast of four 

m„u&!“V nactin 8 . lheir 8 a mes and 
mutilating their toys m four separate 
corners of the floor, the group does 
nothing to aid its accessibility. Lines 
which, in any case, focus on the play 
of language on childish puns, jokes! 

d ~ °( WOrds and the ambles 
of fantasy become no more than 
pre-Oedipal babble when intoned 
simultaneously by variegated mem- 

chfrm ^nH 6 C8St i The notions °f 
cnarm and cruelty associated bv 

Picasso with female adolescence are 

complete^ losrin this self-conscious 

echo^pf a 1960s theatrical “hap- 

dared' in by ,he TaiI seems 

dated in a d fferent sense. Composed 

by Picasso in 1941, it had iis firet 

reading under the noses of the Nazis 

£ °“ u P l . ed Paris. Produced by 

' . the „ casl included Sartre* 

OuenL r ? eauV0ir and Raymond 
Uueneau. Its preoccupations with 

osdliafiollf e h “*■ the continual 

oscillations between ecstasy and de- 
^P a ! r ' the rage and the anxiety all 
derive their strength from the rebel- 

ance S “tf* ° f th * originaI P erf orm- 


Dylan Thom^ar"^?? '?50. 
To perform it, as the 
formance Grcup do as a 
romp - With the" Tar and 


apw&arsSS 

PK, s i7 lymorei,ereai ^ 

-gss-jsafit 

signs are currently on show Several 
?hp tCb “ — r Tricorne are included in 
he exhibit, on of Art Deco work at 
S«»f R y a Shakespeare Theatre 

?in!i fer f upon ' Avon - °nly a few m- 
allds however, can be drawn £ 
jween the two exhibitions: Parade's 
managers are recalled in TchcliSi- 

r. C h n | SlrU r t,Vls! costumes, and in 
me tubular, Futurist design by Boris 
Bilinsky, which resembles an effete 
chrome plated MicheJin man. These 

WiiH^ 'JJ 8 by - ,he slde of the post- 
Wildean adaptations of Eastern ex- 

hnr,f ' i ape B n 8 P in . k trouser suits and 
bare shouldered black dresses with 
frivols sashes or feathery plumes. 
The effect of this show is not Vo 
l ° record specific productions 
5LI draw attention to the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre itself. It com- 

SSTJ* fiftieth anniversary of 
Elizabeth Shaw s building, where the 

fn^lh ■ WOOd and metal des ‘8 ns 
&2SJX** areas wre all heavily 
influenced by the Art Deco style of 
the period. Additionally, however, it 
helps situate Picasso’s work: if the 

loin* °l?S! a y . w ? rc - even >n the '• 


fromthe curCes andi^ Sac- 
Krlstlc of Spanish pelsmf deS 
don. and the gouache sketch for the 
fluid grey and brown forms which 

an S.dSS 

Wrtain of Mercure, combine with 
Hoppd s production photographs for 
(1920), wifi, 

ses. artd with the Satig and Stravinsky 


JSS, H fl ‘°° aK . etc." „„ cx . 

hlPo? ° f 5,a8e ddcor inevitably 
lack the contextualizatlon riven bv 
the actions they were deslghed to 
serve, here, at least, is something of 
Picasso s surrealist blending of tex- 
tures and fabrics* of the inert and the 
impersonal with spontaneous human 
energy. 


k T ri^w!S iti0n at Brl 8 hton College 
!S designed as part of a wider 

celebration _of Picasso and the 
T^entre during the course of this 

Hon 1 ww r L gh - t01 ? f 0stival: a celebra- 
tion which includes concerts of the 

Sno/°« Whic ! 1 he desi 8 ned ballet 
settings, screenings of the films In 


Author, Author 


Competition No 72 , 

Readers are invited to identify th^ i^! mpct,t !? n No 68 
sources of the three' ^quotaS wh Sh Y nwr W ' W - Roba on 

follow and. to send us the Sers sn f'E Wers: « 

that they reach this offipe not later ^ ^ nd * n Icbvcs of my 

3jjJLjJ u 5^ 18 - A prize of £io j s STSu** what R°binson Crusoe found 
offered for the first correct set nr hk e *P en0ncc On the desert island 

.Ukcp too' coSdcrX. M ftLa-l'-* of the 3 Account.” 0 - 

secMo tSrififi s ^i d °be A add h ^- WlIk,e Co,,ins * ^ Moonstone,. I, 
Sur^nUm? C . Tim^s Liferanr. - Chapter 23, 



V Bri- SV'v."*** H over tb Mr : EIHt. n t ‘V ■ 

:• ' ilH. s^eq?^ Defo? 8 the W 5tdoW? R reffi y S 

■ «6a*f 


„ \ uevame preaous as 

a declaration of principle; since we w ” ns,aerea lu w 

were W bay, our very gestures had f a V : an r'£ a , rde ' the shoc ^ when Ihecur- 
the weight of vows." Subsequent air- ^ went U P on Prelude musl 

h dir h ave been great [ ndeed 

l - 1 t • ‘ J 

Fantasy and furniture 

e ^ e Anno nii/.kAH ’ towards it in the book); and the 

der ™>ne UUCfiene attraction between Fosco and Marion 

the ~~ Halcombe is, unexpectedly in a mod- 

S n * W »™” >n White "" VC ™°”: n0 ‘ “ riou ^ -te'-doH- 

J2, BBC TV i« V 5 ,he acUn8 * casting 

, ha tV l0ads almost every rift with ore. Ian 

rf BRr n.. . . . x- . . 1 . ichardson ’s valetudinarian Mr Fair- 

1 " Wilkie* rnSJS*^ finked , showing i,c > exquisitely racked by the desire 

as a fiv?nir7- r e . Wom _on In White not » be disturbed, touches very 

have con?H rt cJmsic serial". Critics 8« a ‘ heights of controlled fantasy. 
■— seem re«Hu»«? U r ? ost Ia y viewers A lan Bad ei, in his last role before 
S 2 iu» co . nfess . t0 bewilder- h js untimely death, lacks Fosco's 
dudes ^ !»nk, #? 0ry i ,tselfi this in - P rt l?>. so 8° es instead for the sibilanl- 
bonk hnf ZL th ° se , B n °™ of the |y sinister, with a dissociative gleam 
itself ’is bewflri^H M m . the bo °k ! n the e y® that is sometimes disturb- ‘ 
my ters . nnp S d 1 f ring, ,, f ? ot . that it mat- ![!8 - not remotely, one feels, a mao 
lund eniov c f? 10 series " to Iikel y *5 cn ^°y th e company of white 

land an i L S f-rimi rn ri ire, j.^-L costumes, ™* ce - even - more seriously, as 
,£ort productinS ta L°T ^ hlc h counts this th0 grounds for. his egotism remain 

‘J® appoints n oboSy. Jphn Bruce dis ' Hrirombe^ '° ap P rCciate Maiion 

i! a , 8°° d choice7 We D j ana . Quick, as Marion Hal- ■ 
t mluiT tbe ,ho°k for its Gothjck S? m£je > ,s splendidly trenchant, until 
l> I. JKlSi 1 ™ 8 ' devoutly elaborated S e , ro J e dwindles ungratefully into 
3 ' 1 Work * Presaging a nS that of confidante. Jenny Seagrovc, 

Won 5»!?55; ts hmoyative use of different f 5 poor ^ aura ' is limpid but not 
hole uSfi Sf 1 * - and t some people u 6rt L a , nd Daniel GerroU, as Walter 
the 'K fidly /"fist - its introduction of HartrJ ght, kisses her tombstone with 
rest- wT\n ?' a S a seminal notion conviction. The cameos are 

forts » iaa PpPdlflr writing (3SS often Ipvely too - Anna Wing as • ' 
ivare "J 8 ?*- think Collins saw the dea f h^ra Clements, Pauline Jameson 

■ ^ ESS“W! H* 1 Of two people who ' ^ dr L eadful Mrs Catherick, and Milo 
fries' -£2^, film, the differeht ■ 9P pl ? ,ar as Pesca , suggesting • the 

RCade. SEJJJ .disappear; and the ?r » ,ty ^ hich ““ inhabit tiny frames. 

-"iy 1 0a : ^ falls. as coldly on thd ' J{“‘ erestin gly, Collins introduces, as 

r of a* in any. of -th( newest 5 it ’ r ? en t a " >llan liberal Brotfifr- 

and ° i computer mrillers”. • hood, all lethally loyal, and seeming 

The melodrama remains «. a hit factitious, until one think* how 
iuto- hands of the adaptor and th* nU* 16 ^^fly a modern writer might in 
War. - The adaptor, actors. 3ie same straits turn to Italian left 

loves the Iona ■ 

3 do- ^‘ h the' denouement in , Th e houses are almbst overpower- 

i«t two episodes. wKaaSeriS ^ ^ nd ® BC economies only 

?n ,m,,e " r 0,Jr ,he 

1 1813. eIemems- Pf (^Hnt?J - r ®r duce “mi 
dshed ferniirism ^ atby ■ ^ th 

(814. Diana QuickC / from 
ndidB men tpnnjt, K ^ r P so Fant reference to 


hi m aid the vrftlst ^hibijerf - 1 


scenes, like some perfunctory set tor 
an amateur Oliver Twist), but the 
..furniture is individually fascinating, 
one recognizes each bedrtom by its 
wallpaper, and when Ian .Richardson 
proves Incapable of being killed off, 
35 he is in the book, .he; makes a last, 
magnificently.' wan .appeal, to his 
tenants, from a chaise-longue on 
wheels with -a delightful little side 
door. . f . 
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The new rhythm 


Laurence Kelly 

UBde Vanya 
Lyitellon Theatre 

On n notorious occasion Chekhov 
once said to his star producer and 
theatrical interpreter, Stanislavsky: 
'Listen, I wrote it all down; it is all 
ihere.” On another occasion he re- 
proved him, “You didn’t read the 
play.” How has Pam Gems, whose 
-version" is given at the National 
Tliealre, read the play? In her After- 
word to the printed version, she de- 
fines her translating credo: play- 
wrights best understand the business 
of creating rhythms on stage, which 
h ‘‘complicated work”. To achieve 
r these "rhythms" she allows herself a 
number of omissions and this is cer- 
tainly not a word for word transla- 
tion. Her second proposition is that 
the dramatic text is no more than “a 
blueprint", whatever Chekhov might 
nave said about having written it all 
down. For her, Chekhov's drama 
comes through strongest in the par- 
ticular - “those small piercing mo- 
ments of truth". 

Among her other discoveries are 
dial the play is “full of sex" yet 
paradoxically "none of the characters 
has a sexual life”, and also, which 
puzzles her, that Chekhov was never 
an enthusiastic propagandist of re- 
volution. All the speeches his charac- 
ters make about brighter, finer fu- 
tures lack political content. Soviet 
producers, of course, try harder. 
Hus was indeed how 1 saw the plav 
in Moscow in the early 1950s fsiri- 

ftding the effete gentry). Michael 
Bogdanov, as director, has not been 
tempted by that interpretation, nnd 
' il, #e ^ ted ll,e formula of a 
£HW , Ed '? ardian house party. 

Vonyn then he played 
‘briskness, irony, jokes 
After nil, as Pam Gems 
rcmmds us, we are ull children of 

JSSfi" fashion led us in this 
J°; pt H ? Ve any essential Chckho- 

ZSSFt K een lost jn a free 

at S 0 me°nf ,? erhfl P s we could look 
toStonPSF trulhs so carefully 
ff nl ?hekhov ,' Life in the Rus- 
o£ ,he I890s was 
Sri "SSf , boredom . stupidity and 

P«dIb ?!Sii a ? nd moral - Dece nt 
ichudarh* J k \ re£ug . e ,n eccentricity 
and oft cn via drink 
vulttr?fv d nt0 Posblost 1 (triteness, 
moff n^b m canness of spirit). For 
Peat <iin R -« 8 i a ? writers this was the 
soul 2"; 1 emptying a withering of the 

SeS f RU ?K ,an God had fo«her 
TheJe is thl f 0se po ? r P rovi ncials. 
Auction nf^u mo , n of , s pri6ful des- 
isritv TK- 6thers and °ne’s own 
hate ^ P l ‘y and self 

Uon* ,uRf 8 ° r A gent °f moraI corrup- 
w °° ds vanjsh 
nSforTSy Unde Van y a rots 
parii cu i sr H^ , 'I her . e is Yelena's 


.■^ St /° V S £aaio “ s . speech about plant- 
ing trees and their ecological benefits 
sounds just right for a 1980s audi- 
ence.) By reason, by creative energy 

e ir a ? master their self-destruc- 
tive se fishness or idleness, and be- 
come beautiful" (prekrasno). Work 
ts a form of heroic morality which 
will triumph, even in the dirty, bor- 
ing and stupid Russian province. We 
have that familiar Russian proposi- 
non about acceptance of suffering in 
this life leading to peace in the next. 

h?,f SP r a ^L A , s f rov and S° n ya on be- 
half of Chekhov. 

W m\ h GemSS flucnt translation 
seems however to miss the point at a 
. k cy„ moments. For example, 
alarm bells should ring at the first 
mention of the word poshlosT. And 
sure enough in* Act If. when Astrov 
tens Unde Vanya Ins views about 
women ( acquaintance first, then 

nSf eS w and , on| y the n. a friend") 
Uncle Vanya formally reproves him: 
a poshlyacheskaya philosophy". Ms 
Gems translates this. “No need to be 
coarse . Seconds later, Astrov admits: 

; am becoming a posldvak". (Gems: 

I m getting very coarse'.") Whatever 
else Russians understand by the 
word, "coarseness” misses it. A 
™™ aer exampJe is Sonya’s plea (in 
IV * J° M nc,e Vanya to work, 
suffer and wait for their reward in 
the next world: "We'll look back on 
our life here with tenderness and 
understanding . . . we'll smile. Uncle 
Vanya. We shall find peace ... I 
believe it with all my heart and 

tni Li-c 1 5 e,ieve Uncle ” 

(CJems). Sonya does not in fact say "I 
believe it ", but literally “I have a 
fervent and burning faith". The 
words have a religious sense, awk- 
ward perhaps, but what Chekhov 
-wrote—' Two PXfimnIflt. arftjennuoh^Jjv- 
heanng these “rhvthbs" acceptable 
to contemporary ears, the essences 
or meanings are sometimes lost.. 

However, the casting of the minor' 
characters is on target. Waffles 
(Daniel Thorndike) seems made up 
to resemble Turgenev (almost cruelly 
so) m his later years. Old Nanny 
(Madclaine Christie), the Greek 
chorus, hits exactly the right note of 
common sense, humility and human 
warmth with which Chekhov endows 
her. Marina (Madoline Thomas) bul- 
lies Vanya and adores the Professor 


JL 


p i ; 
. / / 




/r n. 

1 1 i •, 






lies Vanya and adores the Professor 
with convincing certainty: somehow 
she conveys all the stupidity of those 
“intelligent^ ladies whom Chekhov 


d>uaffi , ?ntK lat w t "‘ u r es aU these 
and 8 P ir ’ 


i : ' Dncle Yanya, “our gen- 

^ t withnnt°i^ op ^ We ll? ve stupidly 
h T 0 TP e -- ^ere is 
the aJJL £or n( ^ cle Vanya? Should 
convlniwi n 5? ^? home, then or now, 

all this, was an 
^ > w kn ° w Pf no greater Ideal- 
abou ‘ him. 

^ Ure ' a!thnj»^ b - i evcs fo fl better 
» surrounded by 

* mfeUo& nStances ” Chekhov 

8 °? 
f? • Ute s ®IWmprovement 

y > hKL blllty u° f change.' Uncle 
®“®Dab. ^“hort of angels to 

fedeek d t m °h 8 u Fi «ftyT hard 
(the Si a ' pf lesser 
^ do .fiot n °ri a v Caden,fc P° stur - 

^ and Pe °Pfo must 

^sibilUiS ™rldng re, 

Nations, add 13 for Sen- 

•. P hptfpr immediate £lri. 

i-.i';.-: V l V.'.. . . • •. 

;•:! \i-t t > ..-i •. . . 


'6-"' mw'.m niiuui uickuuv 

abhorred. The Professor (Basil Hen- 
son), the selfish old buck we expect, 
yields to the temptation to play his 
gout/rheumatism tor laughs. When 1 
ne shows his face again after Uncle 
Vanya’s missed second shot, the au- 
dience does indeed laugh; the bitter- 
ness of Vanya's humiliation is lost in 
the moment of farce. Michael 
Bryant's Uncle Vanya, by contrast, 
perhaps overdoes the theme of impo- 
tence: too old, too hopeless, too 
pathetic. 

The hard-drinking and forceful 
Astrov (Dinsdaie Landen) has char- 
acteristics of Chekhov (n him; coun- 
try doctor, tree-lover, and womaniz- 
er. His set-piece speeches hold the 

n 1 irliVnr#> in a Pino norfnmnonno froo 


“ «■*. Mut - 

Vibro-message 

77 „ -l- 7 • [icular Fenella Fielding as the ama- 

Alan Hollmghurst ! ! ve Parvula de Panzoust, Ber- 

hce Reading as Mrs Yajfiavaikya the 

/ vibrant masseuse, Doris Hare as the 

Vermouth deeply English and old-fashioned 

Chichester Festival Theatre ™r y .s T S„r Pire T e (rn,Sd 

“Vuluar cvjiIcbI A ‘hnn-iH" 1 Wilson from another novel) sus- 

#s£iSf 

K ” ! , a fantastic elaboration clerity of pfijectlon comrtbite “e 
of his deepest longings and anxieties: memorable performance Widely dis- 

mr» h n^n7 e ! ° US t cbmate ° f Vtl ’ similar to thVori^ri charS for 
K 10 8 u ery great age Firbank’s nervy, absurd dowacer 
- someth ng he knew he was not to Wilson and Dexter substitute a 

hk niihSher D h SCrib i n fh ^ J? shani *l eS5 coquette at least fifty years I 
his publisher, he said ft would be his too young, the erin under th™. ■ 

nr t -Prf^ , %°V h , ,Sf ^ S T iavu| - circuJnsSes^ fa & ^ **** 

gar, certainly, but alongside its baw- ™ a » • , 

dy innuendo exists a highly sophistl- t,,; 7.^° ur ? e > J°sses too. 

cated tragi-comedy, a plangent Jm- u > " rst 1 * ia « ,<» the play follows the. 
agistic meditation on sex, age and te { -l ose b F i J a na its pace is 

death whicli works by the most ironic ' l dramatizes three- 

indirections end the most intuitive 9 U0 , rlers o£ nov «l. and the theat- 
nuances of feeling. ncal evening, unprepared for a Fir- 

In translating Jhis iinassc of Materia". K”lil e iZSlion°of 
orchestration to the essentially un- Cardinnl Pir<»iu hil «..r- lon ot 
ambivalent world of musical comedy song "The Cathedral of Clem!™" 
with its banal promptness of lyrieal whifh is c*mp L ? ^oUpfr 

expression, supported ■ by a little bankian ■ Hnhi-Vf w-iJL™!.. noc V ■ t 
band, Saiidy Wilson's musical inevit- vestments and lace train wnrn 

p?ct y ufe V, ASd ly va?' An ilt° Jot' l ’ i8h - heded pink ^a^a^ hatem 
B«tS : s nw&nS.'one fads h 

that .Firbank would have loved it. All slve“mplfficatiorc ft 

g&E^S|. 

mnilfh nnH Irnninnrta IIB 1 1 m an ; 


makes the best, too, of her final 
credo, with pathos and dignity in her 
transition from bossy tomboy to res- 
igned old maid. Yelena (Qherie Lun- 
gni) has. the hardest role. She has to 
be different things to the three men. 
For her plaidiwrapped husbppd, 
wincing with pain, she shows com- 

f iassion. For Astrov, deprived of his 
listful assignation. in the plantation, 
there is tne wistful curiosity df a 
' tjmid heart, the awkard abaudon of a 
■futile kiss. For Unple Vanya, there is 
a . not unkind rejection of his hope- 
less advances; he takes them top far 
with his goatish caper round the din- 
ing-room table. In her Gibson - girl 
. clothes, she conveys the spell or a 
provincial enchantress. Michael Bog- 
danov's thoughtful interpretation of 
Uncle Vanya, may riot offer, any 
.memorable * new revelation of 
Chekhovian truths. But most of them 
are restated: by the actors ; with 
enough force to quiet our criticisms. 


^ w TTaa 

medium, both soulful and. libidinous, 
which imaginatively unified America 
find Africa, the cardinal points of his 
fantasy. And all forms of popular 
music, which from psalms to sambas 
blow in snatches throughout his 
work, represent a communal experi- 
ence of pleasure of a kind which 
Flrbank round otherwise intensely 
difficult of access. This musical at its 
best is a hilarious arid tuneful 
triumph, another kind of fantasy 
world, even if far from the challeng- 
ing discrimination of the written 
page. ; ■ 

On the stage at Chichester, domin^ 
fited by a grove of palms with the 
musicians perched, in their branches, 
fin (inhibited display of instant’ Char- 
acter takes place, embellished with 
; Superb costumes by Andrew 1 and 
Margaret Browntoot, which are re- 
mintecent'of Ftrbank's own costume- 
drawings in his notebooks. In' par- 


logue to a tropical Island redolent of 
Firbank’s later boo k Prancing Nig- 
ger. Is deplorably coarse; a failure to 
come to terms with the true nature 
of the novel. 

Firbank subtitled Vaimouth “A 
Romantic Novel", and it is here that 
Iris' most poignant irony lies.; Though 
romance occurs fo it, ft is seen from 
the outside, Its true subject; for all 
its levity, is the inaccessibility of ro^ 

. rtiance, . the entrancing yet humiliat- 
mg Mture of the sexual imagination, 
the hunger for an elsewhere - in 
religion, culture, love - that can nev- 
er be attained. It is .perhaps futile to 
. SWF* MP® glnncingly achieved prb- 
Tn • recreated In a musdali 

, All, In all this is an overdue and 
Wttitingly committed .• . revival , from 

the stnra nf-tho 


While more and more new novels 
arrive on an already overcrowded 
literary scene, many fine ones from 
earlier decades are disappearing 
from bookselfers'shelves. The 
Twentieth-Century Classics series 
launched last year, will remedy the 

situation by regularly publishing 
paperback editions of classic 
works of this century. Each will 

have a new Introduction and a 

biographical note on the author. 
The first lour volumes to appear 
were Lytton Stracheys Elizabeth 
and Essex; Rose M aca ul ay's They 
Were Defeated; Cyril Connoriy's 
The Rock Pool: and Leonard 
Woolf’s The Village In the Jungfe. 
Four more have Just been 

published: 

Corduroy 

Adrian Bell 

With a new Introduction 
by Susan Hill 

First published fn 1 930, Corduroy 
is based on Adrian Bell's 
experl ences asayoungman 
working on a Suffolk farm In the 
1 820s. ’His writings are literature 
and should be kept In circulation 
as part of the English heritage. 1 
Q.D.Leavls. £2.50 

Memoirs of a Midget 

Walter de la Mare 

With a new Introduction 
by Angela Carter 

Walter de la Mare's study of the 
estrangement and Isolation 
suffered by a woman who, on 
account of her diminutive size, Is 
regarded as a freak, Is 'an authentic 
masterpiece ... and sticks like a 
splinter in the mind*, writes Angela 
; Carter Itiherlntrbductlon fpfhfe " 
Work; 'For centuries toroma thfs 

book wlllfnsplre imaginative 
people.' Rebecca West. £3,50 

The Secret Battle 

A.P. Herbert 

Preface by 
Sir Winston Churchill 
Introduction by 
John Terrain© 

First published in 1819, The Secret 
Baff/e la an account ot the wartime 

experiences of Harry Penrose as 

he is tested and brought to 
breaking point: It conveys the full 
horror of war and Its awful Impact 
onthe mind and body of an » 
ordinary soldier. 'Should be read in 
each generation, so that men and 

women may rest under no illusion 
about what war means.' Sir Winston , 
Churchill. ‘Written with classic 
restraint and something of classic 
beauty.'Arno/tffienne//, £2.50 

The Aerodrome ; 

Rex Warner 

With anew introduction 
by Anthony Burgess 
Published nearly a decade before 

Orwell's 1 9 84 shocked post-war 
readers, The Aerodrome la a book 
whose disturbingly prophetic 
qualities give it equal claim to be 
regarded as a modern classic.' The 
only outstanding novelist of ideas 
whom a decade of ideas has ' 
produced.' V.S. p'rflchott. 'It Is high 
: time that this thrilling story should 
be widely enjoyed again.’ Angus 
Wilson,] £2.95 
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the stare of the original production 
down to the brilliantly droll snippet 
of talk between the two servants. Nit 
and fflnes. / . -• .. 


Oxford 

Univer sity Press 
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‘Studies in 1**11, Alfred Tennyson's biography 

Tennyson ’ 

CiinraiT *" ° ne ' Im ? t rei PC«. Peter Charles who needed^ be^writien 
Conrads account of Tennyson fM.iv about. 

14 j is not to be credited. Tennvson DENNIS I nisn 

did not write “And murmur of in- »-n, * W J/ [Is BIRD, 

numerable bees” (77,e Princess), but \v«t Shorehum -by-Sca. 

murmuring. He did not write *TIil- Su “ cx - 

silence or the central sea" (In 

“For all nyr mind is troubled with a Counter-tenors 

S ^ T>* r c™ l uV%zx va?^ 

nwwre than human fTiicsias*), but Anthony Burgess accepts the techni- 
fn ° rftk 0r c OW 4 s0 , me where dead cal meanderings of the teat without 
S ?.* d 2. n ^.‘Epitaph on criticism, and is clearly confused h, 
hi * mention of meJicaTmaUeA 
P 0 ™ C *H rnd deplores Although expressed somewhat oddfy 

honour hon T >K ' ,i * “ Wi,h " K indccd - possible for anyone ,o 
? n n r ’ honour to him" restrict "the vibration of his vocal 

Wellington ) ^ther* ^ chord ? (sic) to a single segment, thus 

wnct l . h . e C c should be u ensuring a high range" as this is 

C?nrad A °S ^ WOuld ' f ” r fl" 1 hInpens%hen 8 SU meone sings 

^SA£p5E ISSS ISHKSivi 


iSSS" 8 ,ve a,! exact parallelism possible to boy altos". Bov irehfos 
iftff S ui CCC5S «ve lines beginning and altos. us well as fcmaS^s 

, ■ voice. of a soprano is the equivalent 

Mr Conrad expatiates on the effect or a , man sln 8 |n g falsetto. Indeed, the 
of he metre in “The Charge of (he e . volu * lt ? 1 * of an adult male alto /who 
Li|lit Brigade", and then quotes it as s ! n ^ s , , ct, °) is from a boy taught to 
Cannon to the right of them, /Can- 52? / fl,s f ft0 - A good treble or boy 
"°?J? ! ®. ft . of *hem" (to right and ° f,en encouraged by his choir 

ihl Ah H fl , nd s the last two fines of "Iff k* falsetto, so that as his 

w%S?JL° n ! he u Dea $ Me Duke of ^ ®# b .! eak l " e u Ca 5 remain 8 me m- 

■EPy* 10 “ hrisk , impatient, fe e u°V 16 c , hurcb cfl0 ' r and continue 

el»d nf nr end . and render* this "jJ* as . Bn alto, a voice part that mav 

otherwise be rlifflmiii r.ti 


voice. of a soprano is the equivalent 
of a man singing falsetto. Indeed, the 
evolution of an adult male alto /who 
s;ngs falsetto) is from a boy taught to 
smg falsetto. A good treble or boy 
alto is often encouraged by his choir 


glad of an end", and renders this 

iTihMiS"^ 1 * by re P“ IK1 “‘; 

V\* n lhe ™?1 cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

Tennyson had n full stop after “leave 
mm , and any briskness or impari- 

9!,“ I s ”2 i? ls ‘ 11 15 not true that 

JJ so " Hallam published the first 
biography In 187/" or his grandson 
% dates 


frame loll-; the iVame ^e EpK'' 

whe n P “?hL S , hed Wi, = " Morlc d'AitEur" 
JJg thal was fi«» published, in 

Coi,rads . speculations are 
sometimes worth pondering (I say 

SL“? recipient of hiT 
strictures), but as to facts and the 

bol^ered^ 5 ’ he manlfcst, y can't be 

CHRISTOPHER RICKS. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 


otherwise b.’i?W CTutaS 
Bowman and. I gather, Peter Giles 
Bmp i of f,ne s,n 8 ers con- 

Sri a< ?u l s to L sln E at « higher 
pitch than the other male voices, 
after learning to sing falsetto as boys. • 

hrm/^-iPW writes that the 

bnlhant artificiar voices of the enstra- 

ti eclipsed “the natural falsetto or 
counter-tenor", and quotes Giles in 
^tmg that the High male voice “is 
deerdediy otherworldly, inhabiting a 
strange unreal world somewhere* in 
2£ „ h ?. ad ' indefinably more than 
nnd r ,la " cs)l m ain pur- 
e L ter is 10 exfl mine what 
-tenor”, some- 

SfiSJ 11 1. ? ,les s f ems to have re- 

defined. It is not just a question of 

«! of th « interpretation of 
nf ? ur e* ssV s mention 

S .SM 55 that the victims of 
S A i0n u of the testicular 
* ^ lth subsequent atrophy of 
the testes) - something that nearly 


“ In his- review- (May 14) of 
Hallam Tennyson’s Studies in Tehny- 


Jjjto wndored such before oi 
Fi!f [P ubert y» m ay still enjoy sexual 
intercourse, and their success in 
looking aftei a harem has been said 


son, peter Conrad refers to ' the . - 
poet s grandson and biographer Sir 10 have been duc to this quality. 

T ;™^''.,=?Pl"g_^Th Jh= ([n Mr defini. 


* .ton.- 

next .stage in Charles Tennyson's °ouniqr tenor” ( 1792V “ih»» P Fn r 0r 
Srith P iH« W ? S ,0 * lnfecI hls anceslors counter-tenor voicebelna entirelvHn 

® - 6 s ssp-- 

" — — 1 — i... ,ui». 


vr- s “‘ l,on of jwsii'stsS 

strangely nnnpropriate for the 'counter tenor (or 

serene, gentle, humorous Sir Charles. , T “ fflls f, tt ° development of 

I do not believe he looked on his S,, tenor (1959); " counter 

Tennyson inheritance ns a. "prob- u. n S\ n hi S h mnor, alto-. , . the term 
?. m - I" IJe last eleven years of his ^ n ^!° r S 5 d for * male voice of like' 
hfe, I had a number of long and natu Z al folselto” (1975) 

happy conversations with him, and ISl d £ fi f nltlons hove varied some- 
we discussed this point on n couple •S2ti Ut esse 9tially the problem Is 
of occasions, , Had he found it’ a whether a counter-tenor ' is H raw. 


",7 V”"™, a uo&cen- enalrto V w,ll Pnss. ot 

2? l iT a .i fc W mfln? He replied K r ’ or te5 fW«, if higher 
cmpliatically that it had been nothing {2? tenor, or, as 

but a great advantage. He felt that - T a e alto ^bo sings falsetto 
his own ‘abilities were modest, and .2,1® a Pp* nr s to have It both WMjLtf 
u am f' S aVc a useful boost. SS . uadert tand his argument 

- Another time he told me, “I have no iufi ? P d ^ nr ® r ' tenor may or may not 
creative ability’ 1 (in fact not true, as ?J f f «lseflo aerordlnfi to Avhethe^ he 

- his qwn ; half-dozen excellent books r ioifnterSnSI ,0W 6 ?^ The low- 

howjj .and therefore 'his ■ grand- S S h^ n ^ u a clle st 
h u. rs u n ’ m ? 9P ened doors that i 1 ?, W with a head 

might otherwise have been closed. difflciilrt l f ^L Sqm ? there wl11 b e 

jf ^ r . Cn »«J sees psychological sig- middle C, and ove°thS 
mficanM In Sir Charles’s contribution note, unless (here Is a switch .from 
io lhe 1911 book Tennyson and Nts nne ,n »»•« «*■»— ■— mp, irom 
Friends: he wrote qnly about the 
poets elder brothers, riot his owft 
grandfather. There is a perfectly 
straightforward explanation, . sBy ■ 


chapter, “The vneal mechanism", 
hard to comprehend, as the diagrams 
arc inaccurate and misleading - in 
one, the palate is labelled as the 
pnarvnx, and the sound waves from 
the larynx shown to travel through 
the muscles of the tongue on their 
way to the nasal cavity - and the 
understanding of how the anatomy of 
the pharynx and the nasal nir sinuses 
may affect the sound coming from 
the larynx extremely deficient. To be 
fair, the literature on the neurology 
and the mechanics of singing has 
been most inadequate - Giles quotes 
the meaningless sentence: "A man 
using only his frontal sinuses pro- 
duces a treble-Iikc tone, the so-called 
falsetto - but perhnps more com- 
plcte inedicai advice might have bal- 
anced Giles s argument differently. 

The argument has become that 
tnose who sing music written for the 
counter-tenor must be counter- 
tenors. Henry Purcell was what Giles 
calls a low counter-tenor (and thus 
did not usually sing falsetto), and. 
for instance, in King Arthur the writ- 
ten line for the counter-tenor may be 
below middle C and difficult for a 
male alto to sing without a break in 
the voice, or at sufficient volume. To 

Sfi , l ? f pL ™ Iidea ( as Giles does), 
the late Alfred Deller's natural sing- 
ing voice was baritone, and, on 
listening to records of him singing, a 
break in his voice may be obvious 
from time to time. Giles quotes 

S5i ng 10 A Sin 8“laritv of 
ntcln . T f ere are generally recog- 
msed to be two types of counter 
tenor voice. The first, and more 
usual, ]S where the fundamental 
voice is baritone or bass, and the 
head voice, or so-called falsetto, is 
developed to the maximum range. 

My own voice is of this type." Alfred 
Del for was invariably called a coun- 
ter-tenor, and it was for him that 
Benjamm Britten wrote the part of 
Oberon in A Midsummer Night’s 

Coveni rl i hC f *? 1 P €rformar >c/s at 
Covent Garden, however. Sitf Georg 

Solti insisted that the American sin- 

ger; Russell Oberlin. took the part. 

Oberlm claims not to use falsetto 

rfnit 5 ’ a ? d i!° my ? ersonal knowledge 
d «Tr? b °w a break in hi^voil; 
SiJSL be h ,ieves ‘hat some counter- 
tenors change from head voice to 
chest voice without the change in 
resonance being apparent, ancf that 

)? m5 i n does th “ unc onsclously, and 
is likely to use a falsetto voice in his 

oK?n' HC does a8rcc ’ how ever, that 
ShfilT S Unter - te| tor "is most cer- 

eno?’’ 6 H«i° n ® n ab ?? rmaI1 y high 

tenor . He is again making his argu- 
men work two ways, but for my plrt 
I am sure that Russell Oberlin E l 
true counter-tenor. 

The argument rests that a true 
counter-tenor i s rare Md , a s| ™ 

who is, In fact, a high tenor while 
mos so-called "coumer"-ienora in 

i a're 8 ,^'" ,? eller i «taS3SW5 

fakJ[?n T„ h lly m ? le alt os Singing 

SW-fiBJssrj'si 

‘The Mathematical 
Experience’ 

rfa/sss SA'tsste 

can Construct , a sentence G in tha 

^t Q Md g vet f on WhlCh is un P rova b!e in 
°oe can- see, via Gddel’s 

“ lat the sentence G is true 

This hi. luted, a serious biow to 
i '■ot. In 


is true is that we have proved it to 
be true, albeit by informal means. 

Professor Penrose’s reasoning 
looks plausible because he seems to 
assume that there are only three 
available positions in the philosophy 
of mathematics: Platonism, formal- 
ism and constructivism. He simply 
dismisses constructivism for its sub- 
jectivity and time-dependence 
argues that Gfidel's theorem elimin- 
ates formalism as an option, and that 
seems to leave us with Platonism, 
rhe danger with any argument that 
proceeds by eliminating alternatives 


> ... ”, - — ...... «i, i-i ii a lives 

!S mat there might be unenvisaged 
alternatives. There are various 
approaches to the philosophy of 
mathematics which Penrose does not 
consider, but I shall simply mention 
a modern and an ancient example: 
Hartrey Field in his recent book Sci- 
Without Numbers and Aristotle 
f“ e j™ , and greatest anri-Platonist) 
■n Metaphysics M have each pro- 
posed challenging philosophies of 
mathematics that are neither Plnton- 
ist nor formalist nor constructivist. 

JONATHAN LEAR. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 

‘The Voyage of the 
Destiny’ 


5Elfl B, J BFe ar . e no Christian 
2JJ51 «r- th,S n 2 vel i on| y Christian 
i • a,as > was an in- 

spired misreading - a veritable Bloom- 

£jS« lon "by The Times's 
telephonic copy-taker. So apologies 

ihi* a mLS pne ^ d . occuItist who on 
this mistaking basis rushed out to the 
bookshop. 

VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

‘The Prince of 
Homburg’ 

m. Sir ’ “j WMiout wishing, to enter 
into a debate about the* merits or 

77™ 1 ?wL£ f J‘ « n J ^ mes ' s versi °n of 
Im f H «nburg at the Cottes- 
P ea /S’ reviewed by Stephen 
Spender (Commentary, May 14) 

H? a y J P 0111 * out that we are the sole 

volume ^nn vw f rema 'ndered 
? e no °f Plays of the Year 
which contains Jonathan Griffin’s 


marvellous translation, j„ i3m ,. 
pentameters, of Kleist’s plav tv c 
translation was used in theft,? 15 
fessional production of the 1 v pr ?' 
Britain, at the Royal Exd2- ,B 
J heat re. Manchester, in 

boT^s^vaMabT 15 ?™^ 11 ^" 

£1-20, including postage. me ^ or 

ANTHONY RUDOLF. 
Menard Press. 8 The Oaks Wrwi 
side Avenue, London N12. ' W ^‘ 


‘Dear Animated 
Bust’ 

n his , r ? view of Mauriw 

Banna s Dear Animated Bust (Mav' 
7) Juhan Jeffs refers to our prefatory 
note about the poor quality of the 

SMS 8alle y proofs (from which 
the book is reproduced). He then 

EJj*. on . to u sa y-, “And having justly 
criticized the original galleys, it is a 

PnL y 1 J a r lh t P" n,in 8. (including the 
inking) of this book is very poor." 

ft is much. more of a pity, if I may 

T«rr a I H° Sl 1 _f trusIed Pinter, that 
Mr Jeffs should not realize that a 
facsimile of the original will repro- 
duce its faults - which was the whole 
point of the prefatory note he claims 
to have read. Perhnps he had it in 
mind that we should have reset the 
text. That is quite a different matter; 
and merely shows, quite excusably, 
tnat he knows nothing about the 
economics of publishing for this son 
of market. 

MICHAEL RUSSELL. 

Michael Russell (Publishing) Lid, 

Wiltshire ' 7, Wilt ° n ' Sa W 

.1 

‘Human 
Destructivenftjg’; 

Sir, - |n “Among this week’s con- 
tributors (May 7), you attribute to 
me the authorship of Human Dlstlnc 4 
nveness (1972) and The Art of 
Psychotherapy (1979). The latter title 
« corret ^ : ,lle former should be 
Human Destructiveness, now out of 
print. But thank you for the incor- 
rect title. One day, I might use it. ■ 

ANTHONY STORR. 

7 St Margaret’s Road, Oxford. 


.Among this week’s contrib utors 


Barr ia Regius Professor 
? 0 f rd Hebrew at lhe University of Ox- 

John Batchelor’s The Edwardian 
Novelists was published in 1981. 

nf BR0VVN '9« N ’s most recent 

a°Lo, S& ms k A 

Chaxles Ca us ley’s most recent oub- 

^ re The- Ballad of Aucassln 

The c! C0le H e ' 981, and, 'as editor 
The Sun, Dancing, 1982, * 

^ en rLSSJc dwi S ks ^ qst recent book 

d*e Consolations of 
osfphy,^: t ° l0gyi mi Ph “- 

'Swsss^ssa is the author 

Tort* 

He^one Hohijouse is Secretary of 

, in 1 

Uravenitjr q{ € a n.bri3g™ , &oi 78 ,h? 




Adam Mars-Jones' has just been 
awarded the Somerset Maugha/rt 
Prize for his book of stories Lament 
Lecture. 

G. E. Minoay is Professor of Agrarian 
History at the University of Kent. 

Alec Noye’s books include Politick 
Economy and Soviet Socialism, 1979. 

Geoffrey Parrinder is Emeritus 
Professor of the Comparative Study 
of Religions, University of London.. 

D. Z. Phillips is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at University College, 
Swansea. 

Alex Pravda is a Lecturer in Soviet, 
and Eastern European Politics at the 
University of Reading. ' : . . • 

William Scammell’s most recent book 
of poems is Yes and No, 1979. - • 

Robert Scribner is a Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 

' Richard Shannon’s GladsKf( ; 
Volume 11800-1865 will be published . 
later this year. ■ ■ 

W. A. Speck is Prpfessor of History ; 
at the University of Hull. .. , 

. Thomas Sittcuppe Is a ^bdiq PtO’ 
ducer for the BBC. . ' . 

• ' I ‘ * ' ’ i.i ' . i 

i Stewart R. Sutherland is Professor i 
of the; History .and Philosophy ol | 
. Religion, King's College London. . - | 


DIPLOMACY 


The logic of appeasement 


TLS MAY 28 1882; 585 


Gustav Schmidt: 

England In der Krlse: Grundzilge 
und Grundlagen der britischen 
Appeasement-Polilik (1930-1937) 

691pp. Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag. DM 82. 

0 531 11492 I 

During the past decade and a half, 
unbeknown to most historians in this 
country, there has appeared a steady 
stream of writings by German 
scholars on the way British exter- 
nal policy operated in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Much of this 
has concentrated, predictably, on 
ihat crisis period in Anglo-German 
relations, the age of “appeasement". 
Thus, the most thorough examina- 
tion of the economic aspects of Brit- 
ish policy towards Hitler is the en- 
cyclopedic work by Bemd- Jilrgen 
Wenat, Economic Appeasement. 
Handel und Fmanz in der britischen 
Deutsdilandpolitik 1933-1939 (DOs- 
M-ldorf, 1971); one of the most useful 
overall assessments of Whitehall’s 
defence policy is Rein hard Meyers’s 
Britische Sicherheitspolitik 1934-1938 
(Dusseldorf, 1976); and the best-in- 
formed study of British policy to- 
wards the Soviet Union so (ar is 
Gottfried Nied hart’s Grossbritannien 
wid der Sowjetunion 1934-1939 
(Munich, 1972). These scholars have 
also written a shoal of articles on 
various aspects of appeasement, as 
have Manfred Schtenke, Clemens 
wurm, Rainer Tamchina, Wolf 
Gniner, Lothar Kettenacker and 
Oswald Hauser. Hauser is now pre- 
paring the second volume of England 
and das dritte Reich (Volume 1, 
covering 1933-36, was published in 
Sluttgart in 1970). . 

But today's German scholarship 
ranged much further back than- 

has pro- 
duced an extensive 

rw|V und Weimarer Republik (Bonn. 
*978); and Bemd Dormann an im- 
Pttfcntwork on post-war foreign 
rtoflrtftf’- policy, entitled Die tngRs- 


policy, entitled Die tngfis- 
f« Europapolltik in der Wirtscnaft- 
(Munich/ 1980). Jqst Dulffer 


has written on British handling of the 
Ha gue Pence conferences In Rege/n 

S ™ den Krieg? (Berlin, 1981); 

". Iar .Hollenuera on Germn- 
™P hll « m Britain, m Englisches In- 
Kniserreich . . . 1860-1914 
(Wiesbaden, 1974); and Klaus Wor- 
u, 0 " 1 Bmain’s pre-1914 policy to- 
aros the two groat military empires 
m ,™*sbritannlen, Ritssfand und 
w«miand-( Munich,; 1980). There 
jra also other studies, of British In- 
S “ l i® f S| oe po'iey (by Horst Jaeck- 
ld \ d e rPH 1 9 11 policy (Helmut 
iejeher), Parlfaitient and fnrpicm 


linnVuJ ^ latlons and the Irish ques- 
a „ n Htinseler), and more 

n rIh -2? tha . way. Gruner’s thesis on 
Sj,„ p ? l,c y towards the German 
,n Iae , ear, y nineteenth cen- 
(one )?, L 5 ??* 1 , ,be published, as will 
on ' Klaus Hildebrand's study 
ai V and tbe unification of 
ffSE. £ arl Rohe’s work on Brit- 
^l« s,n, .a nd Heide- 
WoriH researches on First 

world War economic policy. 

• aftefe mlfhl wdl bc added 


fihrvus 1 7 oil OI tnose G. - 

vawti-fu. Slgni lficant and * usually, 
*tMHei. Based upon ex- 




e*ierte ^S- ,nto the stud y of British 
ina ? mudi P £ lC ^’ as . , wel1 ihtroduc- 
i archival mpteriai. Yet 

the ?■ see British scholars (with 
RobSn? P r?” ,c £ James Joli, Keith 
d Watt and a few 
store Af 6 n n8 10 this impressive 
1 end ra2L Germ an -language works; 
lean hlsfnrl 5 ^nd North Ainer- 
cy who 1 h« an8 of British foreign poii- 
ev ^ n heard of half of 
mL U Si abo ^- Many of the Ger- 
or inflS&-if t S barc 816 dma.zed 
right kr JH, at thu , ignorance, andi 
: ®^ st??ni2 e ? nab not 811 (mposs- 
Pwtnari^?- for the dl- 

de^d^dn^.u m jnt®fy historian; in- 
■ijatrdoiSSJ Iu 6 ^ Trench have virtually 
for ^dnales-. 

i s ^bWi C aro^? om i c German ; 

n °W‘ arguably the most 7 i ? mpottarit, 


second language to English for anv- 
JJ5 stud y ,n g international relations 
Although the German Historical 
Institute in London is doing its best 
to close this ‘knowledge gap" fin- 
An ’, n V he recem holding of an 

Anglo-German conference on 
appeasement, the collected papers o! 
S n ^J ,, M be . pubUshed soon by 

^r t al UnWnT - ,tde ^ fa - an 

larS h rJ: eS - his German scho- 
larship the more interesting is that it 

often attempts to say something ab- 
out the totality of the British exter- 
nal-policy-making process, which 
Anglo-Saxon historians (again wirii a 
few notabie exceptions) generally 
av ° ld - T i» s difference in approach! 
and the fact that so many Germans 
now write on British history, can 
partly be explained by the university 
career-structure in the Federal Re- 
public. Intending academics there 
must research and write their Dok- 
torarbeit, akin to the British or 
American PhD thesis; but, if they 
are to stand a chance of one day 
being “called” to a chair, they must 
also produce an even more substan- 
tial thesis, the Habilirationsschrift , 
which ought to be - and generally is 
- in a different area from the doctor- 
al dissertation. By far the larges’ 
percentage of Doktorarbeiten deal 
with German history, naturally 
enough; so why not do the higher 
dissertation on a British historical 
topic, the more especially since Eng- 
lish is the clear second language m 
Germany, and since the Public Re- 
cord Office is so accessible? 

But this, in turn, means that many 
of the scholars named above bring 
with them prior experience of Ger- 
man historical controversies, and ask 
questions which have arisen in de- 
bates over Bismarck’s, or Hiller’s, 
policies. In particular, most of them 

-w»ni infliif»npi»H in com* ,1o 3raa h., 

that raging dispute of the l$60s ab'- 
nut whether German external policy 
was primarily determined by domes- 
tic-political factors ((fie Primal, der 
hmenpoliilk view, favoured' by Eck- 
art Kchr’s followers and other left- 
of-centre historians): or, rather, by 
cxternnl events (the Primal det 
Aussenpolitik position, originally 
ascribed (o Ranke himself; but 
accepted by later, usually conserva- 
tive writers). To give concrete exam- 
ples: was Bismarck's colonial bid of 
1884 a cunning move in- his Euro- 
pean diplomacy (Aussenpolitik), or 
an attempt to win the general elec- 
tion, strike at the Progressives, and 
ruin social democracy (Innenpoli- 
«'*)?; was Tirpitz's battle-fleet built 
in response to the necessities of. 
world politics (Aussenpolitik), or as a 
subtle effort to stabilize the social 
order (Innenpolittk)’}-, and, the most 
famous debate of all, did Hitler start 
the Second World War because he 
was beqt on hegemony (Aussenpoli- 
tik), or because he was escaping 
from impossible domestic-economic 
contradiction, and the Nazi system 
inexorably tended that way (Innen- 
politik )7 

The study of British history, then, 
was not only a suitable field of -ex- 
ploration in itself, but it could also 
be investigated for the purpose of 

- iJL^aI a. *1 /I - 


sajii L riuuiijjg iu luc uerrtrun ,, f 

by providing comparative data which 
confirmed, or undermined, estab- 


Paul Kennedy 

But was British diplomacy really 
not influenced by domestic pressures 
like those in Germany? Did West- 
minster politicians never embark 
upon imperial ventures, io gain elec- 
toral popularity? How did they hand- 
le the pleas or the chambers of com- 
mercc, or arm-twisting by financiers? 
Wpat led them to decide that a cer- 
tain British interest (say, China 
trade) must be defended, whereas 
another (say, in eastern Europe) was 
negotiable? Did the various exten- 
sions of the franchise alter the aims 
and purposes of British diplomacy? 
tyen if one abandons the dogmatic 
rr/ma/ der Innenpolitik position, just 
now did an external event like the 
rise of Hitler interact with an inter- 
nal event like the rise of Labour? 

Not all of the German historians 
m question crossed the Channel car- 
rying this bagful of preconceptions 
ond questfons; but most of them did. 
And, whether one fully agrees with 
their approach or not, it hardly 
seems sensible for British scholars in 
this field to ignore such a trend, or 
lhe major array of historical works 
which have resulted from it. Still less 
does it seem wise to be ignorant of 
the frame of questioning which has 
characterized so many of these en- 
deavours. 

Gustav Schmidt’s enormous Eng- 
land in der Krise is best understood 
aaainst such a background. The 
adjective ‘‘enormous*’ is no exaggera- 
tion to describe a work nearly 700 
tightly-printed pages in length, and 
containing probably over 400,000 
words. The fist of sources at the end 
(over fifty pages long) details the 
collection of fifty-four private indi- 
viduals or bodies such as the FBI, 
mountains of files From the Cabinet, 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Foreign Office, Treasury, Board of 
Trade and other ministries, newspap- 
ers and journals of every sort, and a 
- uttJ i tugi gpny or smu fo a r y 'wm 
which must run into thousunds of 
titles. | 

The bdbk Itself is divided into four 
main pdrta, following a thlrty-r^ge 
"methodological” 1 introduction) The 
first section is a survey of Britain’s' 
relations with other powers - Ger- 
many, Japan, France, Russia, the 
United States and (as an “external" 
factor) the Dominions - as well as an 
analysis of the country’s place in the 
global system of the 1930s. What 
Schmidt is seeking to show here Is an - 
external environment which had 
much altered for the worse since the 
cosy 1920s. It was not simply that 
there had arisen so suddenly two 
threats to British interests at oppo- 
site ends of the world, in central 
Europe and the Far East; It was also 
that Britain’s relations with its two 
traditional partners,. France and the 
United States, had changed. Tho 
world economic crisis of. 1929-33 was 
.chiefly to blame for this. In Its early 
stages, it had given advantages ' to 
France, which owned large gold 
stocks and was less dependent upon 
international trade, thus permitting it 
to adopt hard-line policies towards 
Germany. - and ih turn frustrating 
British nppes Of securing a general 
settlement of. political issues (dis- 
armament, boundaries) and econo- 
mic disputes (tariffs, debts). After 


jyjt, nowever, me last-weakteuns 

French economy and concomitant in- 
ternal fissurles meant that a substitute 


tionships interacted with each other. 
For example, British attempts to im- 
prove relations with Tokyo would, it 
was argued, enable a stiffcr line to 
be taken towards Berlin - which 
would gratify the French; but this 
“appeasement'’ of the Japanese 
would enrage the Americans, poss- 
ibly with crave consequences, and 
mat would alarm the Dominions. 
The stiffer lone in Europe might also 
lead the Germans to settle their dif- 
ferences with that other "mystery" 
state, the Soviet Union. The whole 
thing worked in the reverse order, 
too: if Japan threatened agression in 
the Far East, the British would need 
to move closer to the United States; 
but they would probably also have to 
“buy off Hitler in Europe, which 
might alarm France and its smaller 
allies. The rise of a third potential 
enemy m Mussolini's Italy after 1935 
added io an already complex silua- 


Thus, the "crisis" of the book’s 
title was. m the fiist instance, one of 
global strategy. More than any of the 
other powers, Britain had interests to 
defend across the world, and not 
merely in one continent. How, then, 
could these pressing problems be 
overcome? Here Schmidt moves on 
to the second part of his study, 
which is an examination of the views 


of three of the most important "men 
of influence" in Whitehall: Sir 
Maurice Hankey, the Secretary to 
the Cabinet ana the Committee ol 
Imperiaj Defence; Admiral Chat- 
field, First Sea Lord and Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee; 
and Sir Robert Vanslttart, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. All three possessed 
vast experience, had access to the 
same flow of information, and were 
aware of the political context within 
which British governments had to 
operate when . .fonniiia#!m» 
after WUfflce ’ pblicies. ^Vet , ii "ayT 
little for the notion of a unified, 
superior “official mind of govern- 


ment" thal each ottered a different 
solution to the problem; or, rather, 
different permutations of solutions to 
the problems. Vansittari and Chat- 
field were willing to improve rela- 
tions with Germany by “colonial 
appeasement", but Hankey was not. 
Chatfield and Hankey wished to turn 
their backs on eastern Europe, which 
Vansittart regarded as an act of 
short-term folly. Chatfield, predict- 
ably, was worried about Britain’s 
weaknesses at sea, especially in the 
Far East, whereas Vansittart and 
Hankey were more concerned about 
lack of strength in the air in the 
event of war against Germany. Van- 
siuart argued for supporting France; 
Hankey acknowledged that the Ger- 
man threat to the European equilib- 
rium had to be guarded against, but 
was more reserved about a Continen- 
tal commitment; Chalfiefd concen- 
trated upon imperial sea-routes and 
bases. 

There were, of course, many other 
people of (varying) influence - War- 
ren Fisher at the Treasury, Lothian 
and his circle. Amery and the arch- 
imperialists, not to mention senior 
ministers like Baldwin, MacDonald, 
Chamberlain and Simon - who had 
their own permutations of solutions 
to these problems. Even within a 
coherent decision-making process 
and a reasonably harmonious socio- ■ 
political dlite, there were significant 
differences of opinion simply because 
the issues were so complex. 
“Appeasement” itself, therefore , was 
never a constant, or uniformly 
understood policy. Those who (like 
Neville Chamberlain and Warren 
Fisher) sought at first to improve 
relations with Japan were regarded 
as “appeasers” by others who prefer- 
red to be firm with Japan - and were 
thereby seen as “appeasers” of the • 
united States, and usuaJIv GSezmami— 1 
— ‘Ou mi wisntu to rebuild the 
Royal Navy, others the Royal Air 
Force. Such conflicts of aim on both 
the strategic and the tactical level 
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Federal Republic. A good example 
here would be (hat of Professor 
Klaus Hildebrand, one of the most 
brilliant and polemical of the youn- 
ger German historians, who used his 
researches into British foreign policy 1 
under Gladstpne and Disraeli to 
argue that the leaders- of an Indus- 
trializing, modernizing, state need not 
necessarily ari d la Bismarck - that 
is, anti-reformist domestically, and 
aggressive externally. In a series of 
writings chiefly aimed at Hans-UIrich 
Wehler’s ideas about “social Im- 
perialism ’ and the ■ “manipulation 
from above” by German Elites, Hil- 
debrand, countered. with: evidence , of 
a capitalist society whose Whig and 
Tory leaders i adppted a strategy of 
implementing gradual domestic re- 
forms .'and or preserving external, 
peace; always "provided that the lat- 
ter did not Involve .a total surrender 
. Of "British interests". • .... L , 




of the . Versailles order - uciurc mai 
order was destroyed , by Hitler. 
Anglo-American relations were also 
more disturbed in the early 1930s 
than previously. The naval issue 
might be less contentious, but econo- 
mic quarrels over tariffs and war 
debts were., mofe prominent. The 
United States was less : willing to 
■assist in Europe (Which the British 
needed), and wanted Britain to stand 
firm against Japan In the Far East 
(which, since Washington offered no 
guarantees of support, the British did 
not dare to ’do); ’ •; 

, It w& not simply, then, that deal- 
ing with. ‘’jhe. German problem" |q-. 
volved, a codstant reference" 1 ' to-' 
France { and that dealing with ‘‘the 
Japan , problem” involved ' equally' 
close consultation with the! United 
States. ' An additional complication 
wds that these two: triangular rela- 
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one: there w,m simultahe., 
tuLnd strueiural economic crisis, and 
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nionsiraie hi the lime lh;it his im-for "i J, dd«inn. dicre was ihc political v » u . -t ■ labour market, produce a widening becomes ton m de i- ai1, and al ii m « 

red order of nrMii.. ralculalwn that, since (lie trade de- ' el wha L t ,f 11 was impossible to OTM ibe balance of payments and occiinv .?^ P ,ca,ed - FootnoJ! 

I’ 1 ™"'" 'rnncqucni unLmploy- ft™™ >1“'. «»l>ilily and peace? lead lo a run on sterling - which , °«-balf ££? 

, ,nt ‘ nl hnd proved the seedbed fur ^5 < t ep ,? s ? ,n * fact was that. , would ,cave Bntain weaker in the oases- of man y ofthe 

I : ,v,!ind wsn extreme nationalism in Germany and ahho “8 h . HiHer and his associates - tong run, even if better-armed in the fS. f within one footnote there 

md ary-miernationul Japan. any measures tending Sards ^ ei ! sueh as Goering. Schacht, Rib- short run. S&SlS fl , dozen reference! S 

y pr,t ‘ £ tncr . yl economic recovery were bentrop \ and Wohltat - often en- The domestic-political factor and onter^n'h books and article £ 

„ m J3^%SF e o r - ,SJS * J " d ™f, n ? IO assist Ihc so-called “mode* ™T g - ed ,he Bnt,sh 10 talk about »he financial factor, were therefore areument b Say ‘ a mBSi! 

last quarter of (h<* L nin!> b >‘ ‘ S|I ,'l C ,bc Q , C forccs ,n fhuse countries; just as [T ^ 0 0ma appeasement" and “econo- major constraints upon the rearma- Wendt ^! nst Ber nd-jQ f£c ? 
lury there Inti he^n n - ,ne,Cea b ccn ' 11 WJ ?s argued that supplying financial ,nic appeasement", the German gov- nienl programme after 1934 The th#* Bl ? d * um MacDonald ^on 
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one band and iis " ht ? te ndency on Berlin's pan to- f ast doubl “P on l,s ultimate inten- was necessary to provide security for fnntnnh. following the gist of that 

defend "ho? in ' auBlr * and W***- 2L5 nflu*-'* Most Britain and ** Empire Wo^each Sack of Sie^T?* f0 hflv * S 

alh« ~ Japan, the UnitedVnitl the Any cartel arrangements. Wlaterni It L ,u- . Jamies, she was compelled to make J En 8hnd in dtr 

Bonn n ions. Now things were diffe- c ca . r,n S mechanisms or mutual «*<■ was b, i contentious issue of P ard decisions about her own de- Bn ai«c-°' r fu a n ? 0re comprehensive 
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“t-r gand kin<,ly tam5s; 

The reason for this is found in two !m ^ w l d f rc l ues,l0t l of the Reformation Todd does not escape all the dan- 

themes which receive the arelZr 3k l ’ a - s a H im P orlant field for 6 ers of the traditional biography. He 
part of WohlfeiPs atlenUon and SSL dlscussl0n *" the years ahead. concentrates a little too much on the 

fography 'of WASTrST i .TT p h T rer ' is his “S" 
at, on: the wide-ranging public^ debate onlv^ n « n S!?., f ?™* d ihc Lutheran church° 
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TTiere are a few minor errors of fact, 
the most important of which is to 
speak of the “massive violence* - com- 
mitted by the peasant rebels of 1524- 
25 under the influence of “extremist 
leaders . Such leaders rarefy set the 
lone of the Peasants* War, and the 
amount of violence wns very small bv 

elonstarftc nt >k. ■ 


cm puoiic opinion"; and the move Reformation ir,™ w . u ,,c l < L-n^agca in tne sincul- s ueaiment oi Lull 

ments which arose in the wake of 5? frus,ralm 8 work of building up r£J kinthe Peasants* War is an exce 

this debate demanding chants not beSurH^ir^^ ofgroup this new churcli. We could also have example of fair-minded historical judg- 

only in religious practices 8 bm ?n soc,al ’P o1 '- b .eentold more about Luther's con- 

many other areas nf r n „, UI I, 0 . jj? ui ■ . il ^ l ° us matters were mex- tinua] expectations of Ihe Last Davs 
These be/an ii !he r, P rLn S t WelL 5? Wy in,e rfinked. and that Reform- and the waxing and waning of 
but spillecTover into SS?” " K "* mcnts more decisively apocalyptic mood, closely related to 

standing the Reformation meant and ranged from public assemblies' thArTha-^n n ? n ‘ r ^ ll 8 ioiJS influences his growing pessimism about the pos- 

isasass sSa»if 5 r 

believed to be a good biography and ,h. ttkSSL2?-*Z 


For most of this century, Luther has 
set the standard against which all 
other aspects of the German Reform- 
ation have been measured. Under- 


ography 

man. During the past decade, how- Known as the German Pea nnie R I iekFp . «r“' * w rc, . cr “■"■Y m, ‘ cs . '»s acmevemems - for 
ever, some remarkable changes have War. Historians hlv™ V « to ^DortatJnfiJK t ^ £ Was . lhe ? mp] le ' wr,tin 8 of Luther’s 1520 

tea ming pirn in Refbnnition the full measure of the S e y m0 vem“„ IS lJ3SS“^SSiS.?“K l .“ul! ^'-ockiug ln 

hutonography, excellently summed up but it is clear that thev 
m Rainer Wohlfeil's survey of recent religious with social and 


. pnwer of the 


weakened, just ns the status quo was 
fc‘h'° bc ck ?Hengcd. Thus buf- 
S^. € SS“ n,,c «qnw, ii was not 


surprising that many circles in Britain - M, S hl not the rec^nHion of G^rmn^ P ap f^ QVe r tbe antagonisms , CouId 
• “2H* n Ms ;W c solution to these prob- g"?" 1 * preponierance in, ™y Conserrati« C t0 . kee ^ n 8 lbe c ° loniaI concessions 

•he policy of “economic p“f h Mlqvakia or Yugoslavia be a mJJr fv Party ,a the ce ntre of ,ha " H, der? If such offers 
* nt ■ Jact 1 adnusston of political hegemonv P r ? babI y ‘he most ™ de - what . representatl 


Veins in 
appeasement 
“Economic 


were to be 
resentations might 
the French, what obiec- 


about war, 
and so on, 
■ence 

. rarefi 

rnthAr s " u,in y.; objects in the wings, 
rather than m the centre of the 

SlagGi 

One final reservation. This book 



_ u appeasement” « ll ?f re as weJI? Wbat would be the R? 1 , ? n ct of Even f nsue from the , wnai ODje( 

Schmidt makes clear In a substantial Frfni* B D ritai . n ’ s relations with union’s had m th - e trade vvordJ r 33l the ? Ame J icans? In other 1S * as mentioned earlier, an i’ndlrKt 

third section of some 200 pages Z ^ ussia * or lhe United re^?m 0 m3n; ^k fi d heir attlt ude to one . returns full circle to the contribution to that German 

w y a whoIe bundle oF iSinas It lt pruden t to strengthen social and nniililf 5 , Were . claimin g JJJJJlf*, cns . 1 * J n . the international al debate about the “primacy” of 

could mean the activities of specific ?n» I ? 1 * n i ,nd 5? try ' and provide it with M conscrinrinE° 3f Ca c 9 n ‘* ssi0n s (the J/f_ te P d l f sc 5 bed m Section One of exle ma] versus internal factorsTn the 
banks, chamber o J*5S lT. edl,S n °u d raw materia ls. « th~ S&Jn SflE S match obvin^'7 here was ' in sho «. no determining of a 

SZZ*, ar | d rndividunls who had a dJiS -nf 81 ? wa *. bent upon aggres- price for rnJJ. ab ^ ur ^ as the , and ««y solution. • policy. Schmidt succeeds brilliantly m 

E ?™ll°,* a X n rr ™ “n improve- and ? n2lS* opi'Ei*. Eeavy .h J'SSSvJ 1 !?* governments in demonstrating that such a polarL- 


“ 'onger be possible to noint oui VhT ^ in-,, wased : “ir Poientiai foes, and poten- T jyjUs flowed from the Mm 
refer to "economic economy resem!ll3d S 1 *!? 31 Bntlsh [-?L a i ies ^ ^ a | the domestic-poli- pf external trends, strategic calcula- 
as someth mn h-’*! --J ■ - ■ y semb led an ailmo n«t!en». deal level (winning elections, nre- llGns * economic pressures, financial 

backbench support), and at consl raint 5> domestic forces and the 
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Uuyj,, simply to 

SSSS^La^ ‘heir 1 German gjoenxemenr as something hatched 

is^sia §gmm mmrm 

or international 


ment. 

Although Todd pays more atten- 
tion to political ana ecclesiastical 
matters than to social or economic, 
he is not unaware of recent trends in 
Reformation scholarship. This may 
escape the general reader in the abs- 
ence of footnotes or any substantial 
bibliography, but it is clear to, the 
specialist eye in numerous references 
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inadequate a Luther-centred view has 
become. 


> deserve. ,o of Luthert suggestions is vel^rarei? iK3nStTLSZ 
Reformation ‘'{at a woman with an use of recent scholarship thro ughou? 

ainuumcu io an -early bourgeois T onlv in laktlfa 3 ^! 5 ju ^ t,f ' ed n ° l enab ^ e * to avoid the danger of 

revolution", although Wohlfeil'm a i TP at . te mpt any new biography of ine off toffw uSTli but i “ k u 111 P ^ dacm8 flI ?? 1her slock biography 

careful analysis of their aDDroach Luther in the light of this is a hazar- F„ I g to , w ‘th him elsewhere and to 

Haeu, ,u. .1- Ln>. . / P . . . ' rliiiis nntiiiriai-inn .i— js . in a common- law marriage. 


-PPn»ches ,o Democratic Republic" 'cinsider ' 'Z ff Sdt" 
jhe Reformation, and it shows how entire phenomenon to have history". 

amounted to an “early bourgeois 


seen neither as hero nor Sometimes Todd 


Wohlfeil sketches briefly the main v-— «* >mu apuruacn, j rtlt _ ,-•■■“ 

phases of development of the Ger- denies ,he applicability of the label. d ^ u u der,akin g. demanding that 
man Reformation, and provides an . The inspiration for ail these asso- Seen ne,ther nfi hprn nnr 

overview of the major schools of ciations was th 
historiography since the sixteenth by the example 

apply Christian 

enily to the conuu«.i ui uany me. ror mpnic t nHH fascinated 


provide a more subtle and 
reflective set of standards 
which to measure Luther. 


against 
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and Cab 'nets; • J°re Piling to find, at a few places. 
aoTCasemenf SE™ 1 * lhat , B ritoin's Schmidt stating that appeasement is 
B o3nfl.7 waa halting, dif- "“'"ately to Be seen as a “sijgnifl- 
no verv P fori3f,l y contrad ! cl °ry and - ™ n f*y determined domestic-poll l leal '. 
ESSJrSS «fP ar ed With the ens's strategy", or as a calfulatioa 
‘^Vaitino U nnJ » ° f * >. be dlc tators. ,bal *• was better to run some exier- 
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comprehended under the mnvV enable the British forces m another look 3 r and ordering ' ,al nsks than to provoke internal 
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ment. of En 


u ionites -m detail the served The . r ne ae_ Austrian and Czech cri«ec a °i 

gend” that the decipher- tion was Dm Sd S a e £ '^oruia- approached in 1938, the British Gov ,he 

fe- CreVbSt ber 8 > iff d °Z. e 


. . is necessaty io 

. . . - — those aspects (the 

and Czech crises dforestic-poliiical) may, after all, be 
1 4 ‘- ” " ,l *‘ most important. 
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centunr. He then turns to an ex- 
tended discussion of the concepts 
used to understand the Reformation, 
pointing out that many of our com- 
mon assumptions about it nre imposi- 
tions of later ages, rather than six- 
teenth-century perceptions of events. m °re 
Tlie notions of “Protestant" and Anaba 
"Protestantism'' in our modern usage wb »ch 
were creations of the seventeenth missive 

uiuua^nf was "the Or fnrmmii >11“ serious socio-economic and eedesias- 
ine concept ol 111/. 1 1 hub ui_ih>. tical issues, especially after 
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any ■Mljms. But the Enkson’s Young Man Luther. We li '»' r >" 


the terms "left" “right", “den- JflO.10. 0 2?i' 00291' ir^alterT 
to describe the spectrum of Brenneman. Jr and Stanlev Q 
around Luther. Indeed, given Yarian, in association with Alan M. 

Olson, bring the philosophical 


itself. 
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and with a profound commitment to 
what he held to be genuine' religious 
experience. This very positive side of 
Luther made him a scholar and 
theologian of genius, and a teacher 


The prophet as mouthpiece 


Jataes Barr 


and prophet" and is “a literary creation stitutes abuse for reasoning and insult 
designed to incorporate scribal influ- for understanding. Deuteronomistic 
ence into the Jeremiah tradition", Ideology is, it seems, far from a perfect 

™ J5* A ad 5« !“ 
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The poems commonly known as the 


d .. . — Disarmament (143pp. 
^fledge arid Kegan Paul. £3.95. If. 
71000 9269 5), edited by Michael 

...... - mi me 2 a [ ke “d, Majorie Mowlam In-,; 

nn > jy i b here. Nevertheless clude s, Con t rib u] ions by Mary KaldOf 

W"! l i Paragraphs should ??■ . th , e .„ Soviet military threat, 

® •^ indicate roughly 1 the con-.- M ,c hael Pentz on rtUflear war and,,. 

dimensions of responsibilities of scientists; John;: 
Kobinson on a 'Christian response to-. 


Dy Jfthn cli f'.v.uiiKt jticmioii -i—— / - . 

lfo» . r J Pro Pnecy and ReU- personal experience but are highly 
1 L.iu., ln due course it turned stylized products of literary conven- 
'V D i ar .^. . ,be book was more a re- tion J hence their similarity to Job 
thomnnk for Sk >flfler, and Indeed a and other works. Thus all the mater- 
lde« r 1 ^ contrast with that scholar’s ' s ideologically guided interpreta- 
anomo B u mctb ods. The Skinnerian don: “hermeneutic U everywhere and 
SftMnrio ^Sgested that, certain rules oyer all”. As the title implies, the 
I ? ateriaJs being put aside, book does not tell us directly what 
eviden - Jeremiah is fairly direct Jeremiah was like; rather, it “uses" 
even whicb tbe life and prophecy to secure its own ends. 

Such fin understanding U in 
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original Jeremiah can be discovered, iuthor 0n£ hi^conawSied S add 

an appendix which discusses, rather 
inconclusively, what possible rele- 
vance the prophetic book might have 
for today. 

And this seems to be the central 
weakness of the book. It really has 
too simple and uniform a scheme to 
sustain a rather Iona discussion in- 
cluding a lot of material. There are a 
number of good and interesting 
ideas, such as that of- the prophet as 
actor in a dramatic spectacle. The 
author is right and realistic in seeing 
that certain common characteriza- 
tions of the prophetic word,- such as 


«oetaiy of the prophet but his wrirk general agreement with certain current those that describe it as a "hammer” 
*7. directed by Jeremiah trends in biblical interpretation. The or as a “fire", are theological and 

As.aBaW •m. ‘ , / .documents are of such a nature, It theoretical but dp not fit with ihe 

' bwRranhirai a,aol<!er A ni d essential- seems, that one cannot get behind actuality of many prophetic asser- 
ttifc denict* !h« P K P T?, ac ^ t be P?*?® 01 them to any more fundamental facts: tions. On the whole, however, the 
' lion fhl of Jeremiah as everything is seen through the screen, book seems, less the product of fresh 

IS of lafer interpretation, and all the detailed research on Jeremiah, and 
‘deuforo™ n ,, e ^i deo ' 0 ^y scholar can do is to add his own layer of more the redescription of the mater- 
Temrnk s “ ' Tbe y de- hermeneutical construction. But, un- lal under the overarching concept 
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u do is to add his own layer of more the redescription of the mater- 
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In all probability 


D. Z. Phillips 


Richard S win burn k: 

Faith and Reason 

206pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
university Press. £16. 

0 [¥824 663 3 

Readers of Richard Swinburne's The 
Coherence of Theism and The Exist- 

°L God wil1 know thal he be- 
■ ev * i at ar 8 um ®n*s can show- belief 
od *° !? e noC inherently in- 

i£p hSlr . an l lhflt cvidence shows 

SjS b 4f f . b * Probably a true be- 

S'-k. . ,hu S P art of Professor 
VHunburne s trilogy is concerned io 

h k W ,hese of prob- 

;*3p ***? on religious rairh. ft is 

fll? Clh K r ' nparl fmm “troths 

•**? SKSJ^ 


docs not entail the presence of the 
same concept. Neither arc the con- 
clusions necessary to account for the 
gain or loss of religious beliefs. 
Someone who chooses between God 
and Mammon does not do so accord- 
ing to common criteria in an assess- 
ment of probabilities. To turn from 
° ne !° ‘he other is not a matter of 
re-calculating, but of changing direc- 
lion; a matter of conversion, one 
might say. 

Swinburne is prevented from 
seeing this by his view of a moral 
action as one which it is overall 
better to do than to refrain from 
doing. How could we show that "a 
— •bo ,s ha PPy because he is 

«r g i p0rr,0g u rap t! , ’ c fi,m h V h'm- 

self, or because he has made men 
sneer at some companion, has a 

JhS?K eS l Wh,ch ,s ,ess to hc P nzed 
than the happiness of a man enjoying 

®T nk ,n «Jmpuny or watching the 
performance of a great work of art"7 

“ ne r u p,i u s - " That f,,is «'s so 
can be seen by those of us capable of 

aI1 pleasures, compar- 

Does“e- 


rolc of creeds to be followed is to is. Someone 

onnl .11 I * ay 0f aUainin S these 
goals which is more probable than 


.. holding these views 
worships, not necessarily because he 



De Q d n£ ere i-M religions ’ but vmeiimes 

people will see their devil in 
another s god. There will be no 
appeal in either event, beyond the 
vafues involved in the inceptions of 
S , w,r, burne does offer a 
nam - ,y ’ the probable 
truth of the theoretical belief in the 
existence of God: "The man of reE 

SSSmifoS ,s ‘5 e - man who has the 

theorehcal conviction that there is a 
£° d - Th c °m | . st and Lutheran con- 
ceptions of faith, according to Swin- 
burne. involve such a belief at least - 
a belief that God exists. But what 
fl°hir U f ha t 1 '? jnvo l v e apart from 

exnrewfnn H F° d i’- ! he more natural 
p/ffl 01 of .religious faith? Belief 

"? od ~™l*e some affective 


chance that there is”. Of 
course, this would be a grotesque 
account of attempts by Kierkegaard 
and more recent philosophers ofreli- 
gion to distinguish between the reli- 
gious belief in God and the philo- 
sophers belief that". But o ne P can- 

accur fy from Swinburne 
on these issues since he finds "most 
modem writing on this issue almost 
unbelievably unclear". 

His man of faith makes his own 
salvation a goal. Swinburne wants to 
resist the accusation that this in- 

volvcs selfishness. The prtn.of the 

STT’ mad u e by m y«lf and 
2??™'. J ies In . . the fact that a man 


not primarily a reward r„ 
actions but a home for g^ lff 
There is an internal relation 
a man’s character and hS £f hwfl 
Heaven. Even if Heaven L” 8 a 
crystal clear to the lS *?* 

ft 

about the infinite punishS 2 

sjisss HS? 

Sg be in W Hell" HE d 'S^ 

enJoyto^^aven^lP^g^j^ 

home of the cnnH :_ ve _ n 
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J. L. Houlden 

A. E. Harvey (Editor): 

God Incarnate: Story and Belief 

IDlpp. SPCK. £3.95. 
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the 


d °?£ n0t i save his soul by making his 

« JUitude: ^ijTTsffKS Pha rF ‘missT £ 
Sm i? Vr v£ rsh !P , hlm must worship E" 1 when h . e offers the defence that 
III J. s P |nl ana in truth." But not my salvation can never be in 
rilun? ,CVC c? r Rre men °f f ait h. The “mpehtion with anyone else’s well- 
ft*! 85 Ja ™« says, believe and be,ng ;. The difficulty is in the wry 
a££ Jute 1 . S ™» U ;nc. o -»lvn.io„: ‘‘You 


5 wlf? 8 dn n fnr* “ ran ? ,i0n thal " God from all 

Wi'S-S 2 salvation, 
be ma y not". Does this do fits- ^ of , lhose wb ° rebe,Il0n and hate, 

ft* 10 ! he lde « of a God with whom hlmal u? ■ lhe finite character of 
there is no variableness or shadow Is .° condition of the Intel. 

** j 1 ® 8 been said, with 


reason, that Swinburne* is a 

,7m n !hi , ; CentUry CIean, hcs For 
jm. the same standards of rational- 


-«5y inbur k ' * descri bes those philo- 

enSfti 1 * u^S deny tbat reli 8'ous faith 
holing a theoretical convic- 
tion that there is a God. as having a 

E3BM °! fa 'lh- TTiis §e- 


^phZ d p°i S2S 

ssr ,ho lo ^ p*-* - 3 £ r* 1 -"- 

0 . burne does Is to reinterpret £ 

Uie ultinfate'goa^reU^n 5 offers u? ^"become * mm- 

- .» .h* ,o u’Larsi auss^-jLari,. « 


Creation an d disclosure 

Donald M. MacKinnon 


Whatof the ultimate destinv of all 

men? Why, if God is good, (foes he 

JJJJ Hu War 2 a J . men with Heaven re- 

M« Sat°rnS e,r i? esires? Sw ' n burne 
says that God will not ignore man’s 

free will even to secure an eternal 
destiny for him. Yet, if , person hi" 
lived wrongly through a wrong 
assessment o7 probabilities, why hail 
hat against him now that the assess- 
ing game is over? Even If £ has 

whvnot 1 tel| C h- ° f f *S e Probabilities, 
wny not tell him to forget it? To get 

SwinhuSl* 6 ’ 8nd re,ated difficulties, 
Swinburne suggests that “Heaven is 


„ r W4« 

sas e *JMS-‘- , s 

u Of hls trilogy. Swinburne saw hr, 
primary aim has been to justifv* 
conclusions bv rigorous and rarehl 
arguments", this aim is JS 

S£ e . r ’ W,th,n unquestionrf philo.' 
sophical assumptions. Unfortunattlr 
ngpur is lacking at th«e !2 
points on winch there is radial dis- 
agreement in contemporary JZ 
sophy of religion. Swinburne camw 

^ hi °s- 10 * ive •" 

he .2'l agrees radically 

«dhf re m°of d ,hoy e S iZablt “ 

character of his pilgrimage, ultimate. 
St« ter L ms of the balance of prob 
abilities he meets on life's joutmy. 
zSf* 1 , a ccounting for the rationality of 
religious beliefs promises as little as 
such accounting for the rationality of 
moral beliefs achieved in ethics. Id 
this latter realm, there are signs o( 
2? ' vh ° le enterprise being aban- 
doned. Considering the probabilities, 
only a reckless man would entertaio 
such a hope with regard to contem- 
porary philosophy of religion. „ 
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neclions on the concept of presence, 
finding in the French writer's words 
"jure H» a n an effective return 
!Sfi h 2 - ? ok s centra I preoccupatras 
with faith as creativity, as well as 


Special daughter 


disclosure. It is perhaps a pity »-> 
wiles did not take Marcel's words on 
presence (and also his often quoted 
distinction between problem and 
mystery), as his starting-point. Had 
he done so, he might have com- 
plemented his sensitive awarenes? of 
tile importance of the creative ele- 
ments in the response of faith with a 
more balanced appreciation of the 
ontological dimension. But it is good 
to be reminded at the end of this 
book of the insights to be quarried 
from Marcel’s writings, , .. 


After all the hullabaloo over The 
ihth of God Incarnate, 1977, it is 
remarkable how little effectively 
reasoned defence the classical 
Giristological doctrine has received. 
The immediate riposte. The Truth of 
God Incarnate, was, in its most 
forthright contributions, assertive 
rather than carefully argued. The 
more formal debate, published in 
Incarnation and Myth, 1979, did not 
always make it easy to tell who 
among the contributors was on which 
side, and often the discussion seemed 
io have shifted away from the origin- 
al issue: God incarnate or not? 

That trend has continued. There 
T has been in effect a shying away 
from the full-blown doctrine. Among 
writers presenting themselves as 
orthodox, there is often a sense or 
even a claim that other ways of 
staling belief about Christ, usually a 
cood deal vaguer and weaker, are 
as good as" that doctrine; or else a 
candid admission that change has 
taken place in belief and sensibility, 
even though it is alleged thrtt the 
essence of former faith has been pre- 
served. So the development of ideas 
seems to be inexorable, engulfing us 
all alike. New questions and new 
groupings of ideas will not depart at 
anyone’s bidding. Christians have to 
give some positive account of other 
rcbgions if they are to retain intellec- 
tual. even moral, credibility. They 
have to reframe their commitment to 
Jesus if they are not to deny our 
present intense historical interest - 
of ,hem h “ ve 

fw their Chrislology. 

^?J E e ^ e ct is that what is claimed 
to he a doctrine of incarnation is 


investigation, with equa || y acu ,_ 
sensitivity to its historical sitting U 
essential to their enterprise. 

Jln't ,W menl ‘hat "God incar- 
na e is the best way to characterize 
belief about Jesus which will &tand 
up to scrutiny seems to be elusive, 
other related themes receive a useful 
airing. John Macquarrie examines 
he associations, the virtues and the 
limitations involved in the once 
popular attempt to widen the ques- 
tion of Jesus by talking of “the 
Christ-event”. In another essay, he 
brings out well the status of the 
Gospels as portraits of Jesus, that is, 
accounts which succeed precisely be- 
cause they dn not reproduce the 
mere history of Jesus but, akin to 
works of art. expose "the essence of 
the original, so that there takes place 


the event of faith, the setting forth in 
unconcealedness of the (undamental 
meaning and reality of the original". 

. Nearest to the heart of the matter 
the pair of essays on the New 
testament evidence by Anthony 
Harvey and Gcza Vermes. The for- 
mer gives a notably lucid estimate of 
the state of play m New Testament 
scholarship on the subject of the 
historical Jesus and holds that the 
Jesus accessible to us in history can 
sustain the belief invested in him as 
the authoritative one from God. For 
Vermes, he cannot and could not 
possibly sustain that belief. 

These writers sidestep the ques- 
tions which the doctrine of Jesus as 
God incarnate was meant to settle 
once for all: the questions of his 
absolute uniqueness and of his exclu- 
sive place in the drama of human 
salvation. Without facing problems 


which The Myth at least had the 
courage to raise (what about such 
Chrislology in the light of the other 
major religions and a human race 
imperfectly evangelized bul the crea- 
tion of a loving God?), they tell us 
of the powerful effect of Jesus in 
ages subsequent to his earthly life, of 
Ins outstanding authority and of the 
extraordinary and unparalleled con- 
centration of lhe claims so quickly 
made for him. Bul that, as it is said, 
is something else. 

The title points to a belief that 
narrative can somehow lead one to 
conviction in a high metaphysical 
style. The fashionable attention to 
"sto^” as a way of staling religious 
truth has much lo commend it: it 
gets away from the artificiality of 
metaphysical structures which never 
fitted well alongside the Gospels, 
and It recognizes that Christian 


theology involves reflection on the 
narration of events. But it is no good 
pretending thal "story" will do the 
rigorous and precise work that the 
classical metaphysical theology did. 
Ii is bound to leave more scope for 
wide-ranging interpretation, and it is 
much harder to know when to shut 
the door. 

h was a^ood idea to end with the 
Dean of Durham’s Christmas sermon 
or 1980. Eloquently, it epitomizes 
me several dimensions of the discus- 
sion and puts it in the perspective of 
taith. Bravely candid about the his- 
tory (in the face of the formidable 
architecture of his cathedral), Peter 
Baelz preaches what needs to be 
preached: that faith is the issue and 
that lofty metaphysical claims may 
only give the false impression that 
somehow assured knowledge can dis- 
pense us from its risks. 


Easternizing the West 


Geoffrey Parrinder 
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turn prompt reflection on the 
reaw ? n s - often political or secular - 
wpich led, in Scotland as elsewhere, 
r , e .delimitation of the provinces 
of the Western church. The fact I hat 
|ne number of papal letters known lo 
nave been sent to.. Scotland in each 
decade is usually in single 


wafty something different: such as a 
mefm the cemrulily of Christ or a 
rong sense of his distinctiveness or 
IE-** compelling power. If a 
aurnber of publications of the past 
ZIT are a"ytliing ip go by. The 
2 ■ a * ind of victory by 

the authors of that 
ooiSLi ! cf ty. r jP lset| questions and 
E d toddficuhies in the tradi- 

W w° C t rme ’ others ( such aa 

S r , M , acke y antJ Edward Schille- 
JWkx) have concentrated more on 

2^i atemen ‘ 1 but ,here is nol 
il comd 00se between them when 
n “roes to essential Ideas. 


Ninian Smart: 

Beyond Ideology: Religion and the 
Future of Western Civilization 
350pp. Collins. £9.95. 

0 00 215846 9 

“A certain outlook, based on the 
complementarity of Buddhism and 
Christianity”, is offered by Ninian 
Smart as a solution to modem 
ideological confusion. The choice of 
Buddhism may appear surprising, 
First because it has suffereo more 
than any other religion in modern 
times, repressed in China and Tibet, 
overlaid in Vietnam and North 
Korea and decimated in Kampuchea 

... ,ul- [ ,_ Buddhist i( i eas ha ^- 
mnue a idllljiueiutne mark in the 

Western world, notably California, 

though whether Lhe Buddhu or his 


of M Oxfo°rrf theS 1 ? &Says ^ rom a P° U P 
Mint t d l ch ? lars exemplify the 

ffi'VeTm 0f tb u m do notr that b y 

««Vermes Js historical and is not 


“ncemed 

geological 
Tnckett makes 


lo make a Christian 
case; and that by Rachel 
at a 


. ;53S^A«- 


--- aiicnjjincning ui uic 

between Scotland and Rome, 


rvr e in cviins-i'riichard'c j u, ,* acknowledged i ^®re -.already'" availab^^l! ‘Hlp^biinating Infrodhpitrll Edinburgh' Paul Hams- 
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ter conduce .-#* - . a P- have seen that the dozen wG.,k had not be 5i one of .the -many reepnthr flg; - 

farther two also with ^orial teffiSiffS 'Ebooks oceakioned by MW 


'« is an affirmation 
«PlSion f S terms of an 
wSlImeSt? the ^“Pels in some 
■ unieiess narratives. 

“nlributore, however, 
f'MnoHcfl)^ pass - ^ be {w * n claims of 
«L“ 1 ?¥g abon and doctrinal 
B2p J* 8 ! b e writers of The 
. invo,ved in re cent 
6loM± a,m is , 10 brin 8 the two 
Barr doef 5S ry relat . ions bip- James 
doctrinal hnJI u ex , actly d “P ,a y : his 
soine of thf d t b , uf “ncentraies on 
bvestkwHnrt J /S” governing the 
bur ive1 rt n, of ^bristologlcal prob- 
* ^ n . at V re of the biblical 


'SSSfSLf®! their use. Indeed, if 
^Ideri™ these ““ys it » in 
T nece «arily historical 
•feS'lhd 11 !*, fo . r any account of 
.condition* s, §nWicance and the 

dUr acter S nf r of ted b ^ the narrative 
of the material. 

.Whether 
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successors would have recognized 
much that passes for the religion 
there is hardly considered. Secondly, 
Islam is a more powerful and grow- 
ing religion, but it is dismissed here 
in a few references and the easy 
phrase “the tragedy of Islam is Its 
very clarity". 

Buddhism has long been one of 
Professor Smart's special interests, 
for Its philosophy more than for its 
rituals and sects, and he expounds it 
in these Gifford Lectures for 1979-80 
with skill and sympathy. In face of 
Marxist and secular rejections of all 
religion, Christianity is shown to be 
concerned with the material world 
and to have a critical attitude which 
favours science, while Buddhist 
philosophy balances realism and 
idealism in an analytic . temper 
which seems subtly modem. Smart 
ranges across the worlds of religions 
and ideologies, with countless names 
and references, and there are few 
scholars who could write with such 
knowledge of the great religions or 
keep pace with his breathless jour- 
neylngs. There are unusual compari- 
sons. Mahayana Buddhism, with its 
innumerable Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
temples, images and rituals, has 
often been compared : with Roman 
Catholicism', but Smart likens it to 
“the Protestant spirit^ chiefly be- 
cause loving adoration, bhakti, for 
celestial beings ipay be reminiscent 
of the warm piety of some Protestant 
revival movements. The /fervour of 
Catholic and Orthodox devotion and 
mysticism is hardly mentioned. The 
liberal critical work of modern Pro- 
testantism is recognized, yet it has no 
parallol in Mahayana. 

After . opening sketches of the 
world's religions and Ideologies In 
tension. Smart gives his reflections 
Buddhism, 


contemplative in character and with 
a purification of consciousness that 
sought perception of the transcen- 
dent. 

Hurried and popular, even “pop", 
Smart’s sketches of Christianity are 
iess fortunate. Jesus "called God 
‘Dad and "perhaps" had “some 
encounter with his heavenly Father" 
in the desert. The Lord’s Supper for 
many Protestants is said to be "a 
means of collectively affirming some- 
thing and of mobilizing people's feel- 
ings , obscure and inadequate state- 
ments that perhaps result from Smart’s 
“somewhat Catholic Anglican back- 
ground”. But how can one “bracket the 
Transcendent" or claim that "rituals 
enhance the substance of the divine 
Being"? | 

Secular ideologies, nationalist and 

Purveys and 'snap judgments! "seve'raV 
times wc are told of the “humiliation 
and insecurity inflicted" on Germany 
by the Treaty of Versailles, without 
any recognition that eyea liberal , 
Germans were demanding far more 
territory had they won than was 
takep from them. Warfare is called 
“one of the great sacraments of man- . 


kind”. Is it an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace'} 
The cover shows pictures of Christ, 
Buddha and Einstein ulthough the 
last is -mentioned only once In the 
text and Marx would hove been 
more appropriate. Yet the loose style 
makes for fatal qualifications: Marx- 
ist societies are “for the most part 
totalitarian” and "not altogether very 
welcome to people”, China fs 
relatively ruthless 1 ' but "not quite 
stable , and Japanese colonizers 
were “the cruellest, in a way". 

The publishers claim that the author 
is “in his prose a poet”, yet his 
style is repetitive, often confused and 
colloquial, seeming ora! more than 
written, "Of course" is frequent, 
with neologisms like "interface* 1 and 
“ ibe with 1 . We are said lo live in a- 
global city, a planejp rv — 

mi r Ll/“eann m i 


Him « i . ■ i«i ji unu me cun n in our 
time has become more or less a 
planet”. Facile assonances are made 
between California and Kent, Kandy 
and Constantinople, leading . to 
dubious claims that Buddhism may be 
fashionable “even " on ■ (he wilder 
shores of Kent". " In hls academic 
work Smart commutes between Cali- 
fornia and Lancaster (no assonance 


possible there), but perhaps Califor- 
nia looks westwards more naturally 
than eastwards, so .this book closes 
with something called "the Pacific 1 

romd . From thal ill-named ocean ' 

"mav (in another mortal qualifica- 
ll °"J ‘‘be born that Pacific mind ; 

which balances dynamism with non- 
violence". If only it may, but recent 
tempers, from Korea to Kampuchea, 
are not encouraging. 

This book is hardly “Be vend !• 

Ideology” or only concerned with i 

the future of Western Civilization", i 

unless the East is written off or the i 

West to be conquered by the Pacific 
Mind. The world-views of Buddhism 
and Christianity are propounded to 
go beyond collectivism and “fiat 
secularism’’. Christianity affirms per- 1 

ynal identity jn a Way thnf ,(inr- '' — 

Buddmsm looks to ‘ the emptiness of 
the atoms of consciousness* through 
analysis and forms of yoga. Bud- 
dhism and Christianity are admittedly 
incompatible, “much at variance", 
and. both wijl have to "upderao some 
radical restructuring”, but NInlah 
Smart is right to show that the world 
has not done "with these two great 
universal faiths. 
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Writers on change in African religion 
have tended to assume that Christ- 
ianity encountered systems that had 
been unchanged from time immemo- 
rial . In 19/0 the project 


claiming to control the rain, and cre- 
ated their own shrines where relics of 
thejr ancestors were preserved. They 
represent a transition from tile 
domestic to the "tributary" mode of 
production. They could not every- 
where Impose a ritual monopoly, and 
in the south of Zambia they had to 
compromise with older shrine-priests 
pilling themselves "owners of the 
land”, a situation paralleled in many 
other parts of Africa. 


launched of a study in time-depth in 
Central Africa, of a kind which the 
increasing volume of historical and 
archaeological data was making 
possible. Wim Van Binsbergen was 
one of the first participants, and in 
Religious Change in Zambia he has 
put together a series of papers 
written over eight years, . with an 
explanatory introduction.. 

He compares the many cults which 
coexist in present-day Zambia with 
geological strata, ’ their sequence 
explicable In; terms of ecology on the 
one hand and changes in modes of 
production on the other. Ancestor- 
worship is taken for granted as basic; 


With the penetration of capitalism 
and the consequent extension of the 
range of contacts comes a prolifera- 
tion of new cults of different kinds, 
was Cults of affliction, as Victor Turner 
named them, rest on the belief that 
certain iljnesses are under (he control, 
of Invisible but' npt personalized 
entities who send (hem as messages of 
individuals wjiom they wish: to enlist 
in their service.- Those, who are cured 
become mediums of these beings and 
cure others In their turn. The cult 
leaders are normally women, and.it 
is they (of course)' whom the adepts 
serve. 


Then there are witch-eradication 
cults, prophet cults, millennial cults. 
The Lumps church of Alice Lenshina 
had aspepts of all these. Van Bins? 
bergen regards her as the greatest 
: prophetess whom . Zambia has yet 
seen, and devotes fiis longest chaptp'i 
to. an interpretation of her .mow-! 


examination oF the parable of 

dnr« f - he wh ' ch inlro- 

J* concept of parable Into' the 
whole argqmenr of the book in which 


'V ! *,. ' ,> r'iv 1 : fi^pMc current’ shared by, Roroan 


"nCIhef whirt : _ v LCUMUii, onion girca (ua micbtiuw Van Binsbergen is Interested in cults 

on Christianity as seen by Buddhism, with wider 1 congregations than a 

Moi<ta Go . amounta t0 , a belief in "from Adam’s Peak", and Buddhism kinship group. These begin with the ment. It was founded 'Irt "i9S5*” arid 
^ foubtfui-S n j! te . A however, as Christians have seen it. Concepts neighbourhood rain-shrines of within three years had a following of 

lOft -jj, , r IS. if the express* rinA ani-l iha onftl nr* nin-. nnmilaffinnfi ufhirh Jt nm> ■ camo ce n/in i_i - -® 

^ a discourse.. It i 




defined In many different ways. By 
one definition, African fanners have 
always been peasants; by another, a 
peasant, as distinguished from a farm 
labourer, is dependent on a landlord 
for access to the means of production 
and must accept the terms he offers. 
This does not describe the relation 
between chiefs and peasants in Zam- 
bia. Lenshina renamed her village 
Sioni,- Pilgrims flocked to it bringing 
offerings, and some stayed and culti- 
vated crops which Lenshina sold on 
behalf of the church. With the' pro- 
ceeds she organized a chain of 
■ stores, and bought trucks which were 
used p *rt y to collect stocks for them 
and partly to transport her choirs 
about the country. Van Binsbergen 
describes her organization as a 
theocratic mode of production. He 
.also observes; that the church's 
•Income 'Was .based on the extraction' 
of surplus value from branch mem- 
■bers.for the benefit of those at head- 
quarters, with the result that a class- 
like division was developing among 
them. Since, he argues, the move- 
ment was put down before It had 
attained its ate:'.,. ’ problems that 

called it into '■'■ii. etna... . '‘ied, 
and other 5 ,ila"r movements are 
bound to ari- .. But is it not parj of 
the lope of ambia’s transition from 
capita 0 socialism that they are 

oounr j suppressed? 
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of God and the soul are fun- populations which doubtless at one some 65,000. Kauiida in his earlv 
damentally different' since the time covered the whole region, with days as President suppressed it bv 
Buddhist scriptures criticize potions minima) political organization, and force. (A note for the times- the 
of personal ' deity . and an apprehen- which in the past, were. divided, by number pf deaths, estimated at 1500/ 
sive ..self that were current when endemic feuding.- Peace was Imposed*,- “ipr exceeded thht of the : jteiiera 
they were composed. Yet there was - qn them only at the time of the clashes between the colohi 
a sense 6f the numinbus even in annual visit to the shrined to pray for mtnl and the nationalists 

nrtd Its ■ porlltVil Thai Tiinrid ’ AAn/niavAFC nilsrt- Ifoi. .11 • *•<:. • "a . .#1. - ■ - . _ • ■ . . * ■ . — f- - 

lhe Lurtipa.: informal acpounl qf the history 

maverbent', p|togranme^; 1 of the WCC in recenl 
Peasants ateJ yeftrs. , 
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figures for oa^LtoL i'Te E„ ZSTlL' t nd Europe (including Britain) 
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other 


means of determining the^hroad 
rjuvement of agricultural output is of 
&■*« importance. For a cop— 
_j e nu ^her of years now a 
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The Story-Teller Retrieves the Past 
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lion of a fiction. 

Thus the first chapter. 


mven- of “dreaming" with which Stevenson 


Eh° f ar™ historians, mainly sections, with Part i by Goy ™ K ° f and th * researcher ever s^Hiv pr ^ le ^ **££. 

.endeavouring to «med with the methodology ofTh e o?der S? mp,,e 8 oc ? 1 price ind « •" breeding w ! SS! fcal,0n int0 
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ments into quantities of crops. 


Agriculture was overwhelmingly the 

dominant activity j n the nre-indu?. i«3 v fmm ET: us,n § ««««* «Icu- r«earcn and Part If byVRov 
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even for a wmee of ,l oub,s aad reservations. 

: as that of Jo the human .sensit^XS nf * b,e a W aSd Se mti a , w £ -w, “V, 0 ^ rejected by 

the hg Ures , “the shock experience! Je tithe wm levied are known km 5 lf, *? lio . n and hypef- 

by the OMtnnr" «>ki n .i .. .... . fluctuaimm ; n >■.. . . ", then ism can sterilize rennin ink;.. 


changes, insecurity in the countryside but „ 
and peasant resistance to the nay- 

“ =?■ a resul ‘ s °™ 
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the tithe evident* 


Mary Lascelles writes, she tells us, 
out of a recognition of her own “sec- 
ret bias, an undertow drawing in- 
terest and curiosity in a particular 
direction". She ascribes such a “bias" 
to all teachers and scholars who have 
worked “over long years", and finds 


period so relatively recent 

£ d .r c ;rsr remh,ilm 
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r 'J cc,ed ^ Gov: cu fc ™» « V 


JSf *9 j“™ seek 

mcflbejIory-teTler end I his audi- « lr “es oi in f™,?' .SS 


carried on lnc work of inveottag JGrf- “lL cal * first. Mb. Las- h. Miss Lascelles offers 

as'ia'sSP pS "-Sir cide " lal tew "‘ ,n “ fc 

of i"i"e landscape L't 1^“! “ S3 Znt 

""" It discloses c™,. ln comm °n wh ' c| r the tug between the AglSand belween "l e lension 

i and «52yi.5S K S - use - of his an l Lowjantf of Alan and David is iS e J - .romantic need to amel- 

“ca AgUe ?'r kT Sv"l S' 1CM , 
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.... us munv in- 
at ,. , msights into the moral rein- 

derived fron,: w^ven ^nS! ^TJU^TZ °pasr 

land become destroyers of i he pre- 
sent) or who try to rewrite hisiorv. 

h?^mi 0ne * , (happ . v endings aparl) 
become reinforce mems of a traaic 
sense that “what’s done is done* * 

Lascelles’s book is elegantly 
and gracefully written. It is neverthe- 
!ess not as easily accessible as it 

information "o^hl eye ISIhS ! h " il5 ^ 'ifKffb 

k for.” The shapes of field or coose X tn ihl IS " demonstrates, as Thack- have a fund of informed 


- striklU !il d - eH c e of . l . his possession ® ar in th eir names, o’fa past reaching /!'! iro "y arid his emphasis 

- inckfvf- ?L in f SC u ^ 1SS L ascelles is hack further than history. " Whereas lv S .Wl-S? 6 * ,ess effecl ’vc- 

v EST'? 8b - 0 _ u . t whe . re " fads - when »" Scotland cultivation and SSSU ‘ hat Time, not folly or 


like 


cnee. More precisely, she is in 

(crested in the analysis of the wav c m >. nr ~*V~Z>\ «•■'» - wnen *** «w»iaiiu cumvauon and buildinyc mieoKa M V — j — 

both have imagined the past. Her h?*™? ^ t0 . know,e dge neither are relatively new, what speaks is tie has ^ aat l u,s hed the last 

book has the authority of her years I 0 / 0 " 6 e > has, as in his history of the peonle tL “ EiS Both Scott and Thack- 


scholarship, and a memory 
Scott s for the oeuvres of the writers 
discussed. Nevertheless, it is worth 
reading twice for the grace and fine- 
ness of its distinctions, and 
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component elements of the picture 

exDla n?i!r» ,p ,ca j 0n ; elaboration and 
explanaii° n; and since each region 
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d,r ?? te ’ Population growth. 
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author is returning, with wisdom and 
insight, to the sources of her own 


lothian). “Scott was in love vmh his- 
tory, but he could never resist the 


S^e ii'fe. "the writers who p7o‘ JjJJJ 11 " ®J fc “ fl'^on 'with ro- the re-crealion^or^inS elucidado^ o^criric^ work^bV^a wman^ oil 

ruled the energy for a lifetime given £ ~ 'J hlc t he was not nearly _ eiuctoation of the past by rewriting English Literature”, 
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social history”) 

European peas 
invariably to hi 
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self-regulation i 
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role 


j no .■ , , - brief but challenf 

ram. ri °/ a /" eas and aspects whidi 
re2re^nf furthe u ,nve stigation: tf* 
nroor» n ’ ns , bc says, “nn immense 
nncf ramme °f wor k. which presop- 
poses new, collective research on tnc 

fnriAti ° f II llIS,orin ns of agrarisn 

societies all over the world”. 


_ , Stevenson’s imaginative resnnnc? 

The authors in whose work Mary to his family history - the pro K ted 
Uscelles looks for the imagination of Lives of the Sievensons - and his 
J e r PaS, «r r . e L. ! coU ’ Sleven son and study of the legal history of the 
Kipling. With Stevenson she sets the Amin murder are discussed in terms 
highest value on kidnapped and with of his access to the spoken and writ- 
Kiphng on the Puck stories; if sus- ten records. As Miss Lascelles points 
tamed imaginative work is what we out, both Scott and Stevensonwere 
smCTb! j ud $ ments lra, , ned Dwyers, able to read facts, a 

sr.sasiisLsYs," ™ a rd S . reported speech ' in ,e * ai * 

K^Tbr^p^rs'devI^ Laueliu ^L° f f * he Past ’' M '» 

lm a discussion of .he re.rieval o? soStog Zto .enZs -“^kind 
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Old yarns respun 


ab ly , fit readmg-maner for a desert 
island: ‘ How well we do with Hardy 
is a predictor of how well we do with 


may safely leave unopened”. Arlene 
m. Jackson writes interestingly on 


John Batchelor 

— ■ ■■ ■ j? 8 predictor of how well we do wltfi a onf>c jT"T “ 8 7 ,* xi ' 
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Essays on Victorian Fiction 


appears far too often in this nier*i» -I " , ,, A B n . cs . pointing upwards” 

310pp. New York: AMS Press T ard / is B 1 ® 81 * but we can discover andls ^herefoJe 'Ifn/ 0 11,6 be ? roo J n 

0 404 18529 0 i. hat for ourselves, and Buckler could siercotoneri^ n f*5 an ^ *. he 

have devoted more S nnc« r« h is of iS^SSi ? “ Ste . r V !. rg i n lhit CTilics 

i i 1 n ■ havc ‘ended to perceive. 


« more spQce to llia 

One would like to stress the sub-title ostensib l e purpose, the review of im- 
to this volume, since the best things ETOLP 11 ™ 1 books on Hardy in 
in this lively and varied collertinn f ne . iy/Us - He is judicious on the 
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western European contexts, 
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of the farm-holdings section of Ihe 
census in that year shows that only a 
little over a fifth of farms in the 

men 
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A third reservation is the fad that 
research for this book was conducted 
in the early 1970s and, if the bib* 
liography is to be believed, has not 
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live interest" in Book Second. 

Jnmes's style often excites in critics 
nn urge to “decode" it and to discern 
a single, usable meaning. The ’‘chal- 
lenge to analysis" of which Wilson 
speaks is a challenge to allow multf- 

E le meanings. Wilson distinguishes 
etwee n ambiguity and what he calls 
“multivalence , which seems to be 


novel caned bt'L'kV iMUrp, 18yy. pan- * J“' u 11 mcreaioie inat there is spire anywhere. Saundra K. Youne 
ned at its first night by the discerning r jj£ erence a ‘ al J, 10 JoHn Bayley’s writes well on the rhetoric of flies! 
citizens of Montreal but then praised Essay on Hardy (1978) which is House (though the method leans 
to the skfes after it had moved south EfhaJSLlI “? po 5 a111 as lhe books ra,her heavily 8 on that of Robert Gar- 
New., York, where the . “g a l fl h *M? 9^n to focus*, is’s The Dlclem 77i«/«) ™nd there' 

atmosphere. In the s auditorium M Amon^ the Pickens pfe^ek Robert > Is a good . essay: pn Burnaby . Rttdge 

could (have provided Thackeray with I J e 'K som . s surv ®y of recent Dickens and the nature of the historiod novel ■ 
another- chapter for the Book of g ud [® 8 ? mu ^ more catholic than by John.P. McGowan. . For cood 

..luniYrticce wmen seems to ne S P obs ' ,TH e star of this show was Buckler s on Hardy, studies, though value, though, none of these can 

ambiguity in an Empsonian sense - SSL: PP whn 8 »,;“ d .h“ lebnl !f d Mi T le fcterew^sTudSbll h f°"!F e " Co1 ^ on > h ' inmi- 

the novelist offers .he" 5 vides. possible gfe %5£ S2T33L^i 1& “f 533?- ^ *««- - 

of them tactfully cut out of this dramatize- PL cken ^’ , we are told - 15 a book that 

— me scholar and general reader alike loved! 


iiMk 


And an article which devotes itself in 
speafic detail to features of ecclesias- 
tical buildings really ought not to 
refer atnly to the “spires of Canter- 
bury Cathedral". That noble building 

L " oF 


2f c ® We » Boh-/, as R. B. J. Wil- 

critics. The nmure o^whaUiep"' r ? n S? of implications - al1 
K n Je novei is so hard to gr^g; S,gmf,cnnt * 

KlU« d nf 8 ‘"I ll ^ effCClS ’ thBt lbe 
ine Wiifrt °[ aaa| y sis are not surpris- 
i^2 ? n believes that some rather 
»S e , responses have resulted. 


Tlte subtlety of James's style is 
also regarded as a means of invoking 
“our response to the strange incalcuP 
able mixtures of life". This follows 
from Wilson’s view that James does 
not claim to know everything about 
his characters (despite his careful au- 


'ImhifinriUi L ," luvCi some °r tne 
. br . ob "? us coats" from 

!V? vel . giving his own detailed . . 

aff. and reassessment. He di- morial control), which reduces the 
ermine. !l cs of the novel into three distinction between a completely 
‘hose who lake the Prince knowable created character and the 
lenL* ,u 0t le Star, t as the main in- incomplete knowledge one has of 
todi a* who see the Princess otI,er persons. There is a farther 
St CaL Vervcr as the centre of distinction to be made, however, be- 
criii^u i and those more recent tween mere incompleteness of in- 
JSL 'S° l . seek to tackle the ambi- formation and what cannot be 
« -lies or t[, e novelist’s approach known. Fn the novel, there is a simu- 

Woks that the “handsome lacrum of unk '’™“8- 
i n . ess of effect” James sought is Wilson’s large claims for the novel 
™re important *•— • - fi * s - •*—»«— i*^ — i — 


Revised versions of the papers pre* 

E^n” i£r . w^JF 5ff3Sr'.a *£■ : ®ay& rte. o^?: 


Joan Thirsk’s 
Rural Economy 


A truer, estimate S m brid ^ e L In July 1979. have no* 

1851 educational census revenio “h«r the editorship of 

seven and ten times Zl ' 3 v 1 * 1 R - H - Baker and Mark Bil- 
1 respectively,, in ■ f hSL S 22 lf1 § e ' The volume, entitled Petwd 
(excluding dame IS an « p ^ce: Research Methods' inti* 

.(377PP-. Of. 

.... Press. . Ip- 
reflects the irtttfiw- 
' the symposia*, 
survey- pf histonwi/ 
ie! by Y. Bcn-Anen, • 

•Mm; joagavEwMS SoiMsaSS 

chapter ,on "The. pqra^icflily , . •&***" by U:. Gfiranson Mdjjj 

ce in Ancient Jap^ji 

‘.the jgs,;-- ®®%SSSl 

„ . »y and Cali logwood's theory. 

_ ^ ........ ... istorical knowing'! by L. GuclK* 

.. -- __ 


than the interest ( jt b ‘Tadjcal - , “original' 


and even- 
based 


tion); the vain and domineering Mrs 
Fiske appeared in the first filmed 
Vanity Fair in 1915 and went on 
playing Becky Sharp for thirty years, 
never noticing, it seems, that she had 
been type-cast, I would love to see 
that 1915 film, and I greatly regret 
the non-fruition of David Splznick’s n . T/r 
desire In the 1950s to make a Vanity Peter Keating 
Fair which would compete with Gone 
with the Wind. Selznick believed that 
Margaret Mitchell had deliberately 
modelled her novel on Thackeray's, 
and that if Scarlett O'Hara was 
based on Becky Sharp then an even 
more successful movie could be 
made by going back . to the original. 

It would have been, a faithful and 
intelligent realization; Colby, remarks 
that Selznick was unique among 
directors of adaptations of Vanity 


unnbashed and pungont vulgarity 
which Thackeray himself would have i 


Inside the imperialists 


John A. McClure: 

Kipling and Conrad: The Colonial 
Fiction 


m . 
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Harvard University Preds. 


“It would be interesting for science”, 
the doctor says to Marlow in Heart 


K2“L£ fl °y °ne character . W *He tua,, y “radically original”} are based directors of adaptations of Vanity of Darkness, '“to watch the mental 
r n r!fji. from { he nature of the author- on die analysis of James’s careful ™r 'in that he had actualjy read the changes of individuals on the spot, 

", he be- book. Books^ and the fastidlous.foss- but . .■ . . Marlow interrupts the 

l. understands, 

iHitm ‘ r ii !! * w ' tg|iat ,s a discreet guide 03 llluini »uuul me iuur-unuu ciwrat* i — 7;— ‘■-““s 11 . «*,«iuiae qc doesn't. It 1 is 

fames ' an an intrUsive "*r2ii«r ; ters * and to provide as close 


and the oualitv of authorial “provisions"; these, he be- anuine rasuaioustuss- out.,..,’’ Marlow i 

Uim i? n demanded of the reader lieves, enabled the novelist to reveal POts,who still read them ..are firmly sentence, believing he 

rjLr’^J’oyei'St is a discreet guide as much about lhe tour main charac- P ut in their pla<» by the reviewer of though, of; course „ jm iexioie rnesis 

rather tl. — __ .. ." creci S uiae — • . a a musical Vanltv Fair presented at only by experiencing the Congo for , .:.••• 

ion ^P e P° d in T969, who described himself, becoming in the process Is easily adapted, lo such 

ary Thackeray’s “oldyarn” as “a familiar . observer, and self observer, ; scientist an .approach t much of his work is 


, an intrusive narrator ters * and 10 P rovide 88 
not asking the reader to rendering of simultaneous attention 
l5H^ l !J 0 . ral jiudgmeht 1 but coaxing *° 4,1 the e , veh ! s >^ s coherent literary 
Caltffl ^ The reader must grin permitted. The justification for 

Ik "nclusjve empathy" with all tbese c ' a ' tTls 18 largely rhetoncal, and 
[ ather taan “exclusive unlikely to convert non-Jamesians. 

with 


from each other. He decides, not 
surprisingly, that Kipling supported 
imperialism and Conrad opposed it. 

The main explanation for this is., 
seen- as biographical: at every stage 
of his life Kipling was brought up to 
reverence authoritarian power, to be 
a member of the governing class of 
empire, while Conrad, as a Polish 
victim of Russian Imperialism, associ- . 
ated himself with the oppressed. 
With this position firmly established, 
there is little McClure can do except . 
elaborate and defend it,, arid in spite 
of his admiration for, both writers, • 
the complexity of their work is even- 
tually-sacrificed to the needs of an 
inflexible thesis. 


title, but .no longer a” much read 
classic’,'. “ v 


and specimen, : that Marlow can KiTlV ‘ P? IItlc al|y more straightforward than 
appreciate the doctor!* gentle warn- , nrads * and , McClure is particular- 
■ inc' «n,. at..-™., ’ iA, 1 y good on the way in which The 

Jungle Book and Kim could be made 
to serve as educational texts for a 


Elsewhere in this .volume book-' in 8* ‘‘The changes lake place insidd, %,$}?% ^ay in which The 

ladjng modestly persist, T^arajs a y°a _kao Wl “. KKSMJf!* 


is ' .-r* ite 




imihB>h.ji man exclusive - . . . J-,--,. 

rf‘7 #w w «h any one of them. For those prepared to give The Gol- readin . 

^■ily abflriSf ? ? b y> ous| y be said den Bowl the farefol. sensitive eaay on Mary Bar- Jofei McClure refers to this pas- new kind of imDeriallst Bur'.hc 

WnK n0VBl ' but Wilson’s dis- whlch James sought. Wijson sue- ton by Rosemarie Bodenheimer; she sage from Heart of Darkness several nniLi!s..c Rl- B 5 - 'S ie 

benefits j” "°‘is.'.° f t ^.!' s £ lb ''.. ln ?.« ■ !i meal ° *■» staJy/rthacoloaialhUr! tion traps McC ? n f drive, lo 


•.. 4| K anrirhn^C ” . uciicma 

^ In C c Des R lte Her central 
'beltoM - e< ? nd * sbe is not, 

me chief element' in 19 ou ■ v * “* v — v.. ^,'*-'*■“6 *“*- • 

^^.riistry. She acts as a focus detail”, and he often conveys de- reading of a vigorous 

, ^.S’ ^icate^sric pS tailed points in a clear and pfeaslng a ted find f in .WiUi^n E. ; Buckler’s both;write« had prirsonbl’ aSSS* IScClure^SS iimoiv 

-a™* ftnoy Assb^-s ^w *ay . on Hardy. Tills. Item is : ntelH : of imperialism . at work and woS Cm»™t ? i, :^o“' 

5 the ipfer Chapters. ' * “echoes portentously m the authoria : gent but dismayingly narrow-minded, capable L of describing if from the fouS neisim&tto *!h 

*-■ 'StFtfHffiW !B63',iJl!«' J ‘ 
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he often conveys de- reading of a vigorous, and opinion- pressures endured , bv^coTo^afisto* »h> ... ., 

in a clear and pfeoslng Boib>«ite« had personal cipcrich« 4nl fail”^'® 

....... Jed as “pro- 

foundly pessimistic, .anti-democratic. 

■ 3S5' s 3?' . depends oil techniques,, the role ! of Imagery, the' LoTvisism oh the othef - side r of' life linked Kipifef : and"Conrad W tOBete “IntiSWSt'^" ^ Ocnrad^ '-Sri ' 

% WoS 4 ;4i authonai suggestive use of physical’ object - Pond Buckler’s. desire, to make Har- residing K thSi: 'n 
' he? Q nH^ dlscus ^ s ’ t°l as a. bridge between the figurative dy the absolute test of literary and for fhe reader hew and excIfihg areM' 

Jhe.cpnfipuous rev, sion of and lhe liferal - and aboVe afi of the moral integrity reads- like, a bad : <modern|llfe.‘ Ui^g SSf C^- 

parody of Leavis op Lawrence, rad McClure recognizes the similar- vincine evidence of rLriJn- 

diffipnitv™ *“*T poim, an repay iuc iwm> Hardy is "like the Bible and like fees, but is mainly concerned with ; believed that about vfriunttv 

difficulty in the novel, {be novel up again. Shakespeare” and therefore, pr«um- what diBtinguishw the LWo ^vijrere evei^ne. - about Virtually 




1 . if ; :v.. r ; 

I • 


: *?i5vB^« !h Ti^ “ Stra ^ e " mobility of the authorial vantage- 
■* ? of difficult t T Tls fon r Rpfet, all repay the reader who takes 
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POETRY 


Hot on the trail of the Muse 


nroA l .‘ ea S ,i,ura ! ,J . re has always been 

profoundly suspicious of artifice Y e i n 

there is a puzzling disparity, some- ® TEI * ,,EN Bebg; 

J™/ S imc«rifv "aid' i ls sim P«- ' Vl,h Akt,raalova «t 'be Black Galea 

srsSSrSrS?^ - 

.^»S ?■? s «>°° k Dis,r ' bu,oral - “ 

^fiwaroi a at the Black Gates, — 

sort of fnnlti^2^h^liPy h ^f Qr e 

n^l ! hou Sh the cter TJie DoMmaker's Ghost 

o? lScted )U ahnM , .' 5: he J 2 PP- P. Dutton. $10.25 

■in iic nr .? baul in tones unci- (paperback, $6.25). 

° r . awc L d .' - to strengthen the 0 525 47662 * 

srr& ««•-** ,i " ng und __ 

aeao so that their action may be * 

more cogent throughout the polity D nnDB - „ 

' ' be *'|. privileged to read Rodeht Hass: 

oF mlJf 1 ?■??■? , i , . erni 7 achievement Prafse 
or western ciwfizaljon in mid-centurv nsnn r*„ „ 

!i:5r“*ra£i=s • 

d-P-was's 

i=i~7«,«Sirv‘ saf»ftar*iB= 


William Scammell 

Michael Van Walleghen: 

More Trouble with (he Obvious 

60pp University 0 f Illinois Press 
(distributed in the UK by 
International Book Distributors). £6 
(paperback, £3).0 252 00865 0 

Chad Walsh: 

Hang Me Up My Begging Bowl 

98dD. Ohin I tniumii,, n < 


Duane Niatum: 

Songs for the Harvester of Dreams 

2g£ Washington 

Press (distributed m the UK by 

J , d t Rn ,ational Book Distributors). 

0 295 95758 1 

Richard Blessing: 

A Closed Book 


Snclimw I"!!? Wi l h other tex,s « ((wm Rosa O’h for example becomes 

tt?=«assrae agittas i^jjS i 
BnSS-P&jtts ^‘S-ss>rs£ 
sii,-# vests aa’sss.ij-^S 

m 

gssi m 


98pp OhioUnive^:;; A C,0Md ** 

Pandemic (distributed in the UK by gJP- Dniversily qf Washington Walsh at least has a rhyme or , 

European Book Service). £7.20 ' f r , ess W»tnbutad in the UK by “P his capacious sleeve- John ?„! 

H~— •— * 

John Eengels: d ._ — ? nce } expected it? / Mav lm .1 

, v r'u fa Ear * FaU f iS-ST" £*2 

S7^'. University Presses of Florida. SSffla* 

■77-7= is? M70 i s«l z 

And ii was my wide grin and ail 29 22? tin ty,2S lovers smel! their es he goes on, but you'd neve 
nil,™. a . A 2 guess it from these hundred pages' 

saia=:rr.“ &&S5t3Eg **<'****■* 

Into hpr Am, thrown * 


of freedom and form'* n. 
would be a fine thing; 0,3,1 
For everything under the Slin B ^ 

Chrifr, an h d H IOfls i 81 hreakfast, '*“* 

Christa body for my din „; r ^ 

And k, ?h5 % b‘ ne 81 3 00 o'cbcL**' 
And the dark iweetnea of$’ r * 

when In season. 

f "Terrestrial Love' 


Into her eyes . , 


Jfve stains and lice: very twentieth m ^ ch ® el . V ^ n Walle £hen reminded 
century. But the details are no S2m u 8 ° od deal of Paul Muldoon 
eloquent than a barfly's remind- ? ans r ^ m . c ’ he has something of the 

riw 6 ?-' Wher f has a solid narra- hum ? ur - foe same abil- 

tlve line, as In narra- ity to set lame «»»c 


th^BIfirL^iw ^ ls and resist Duane Niatum’s Songs tor 

nL mat Iotus P° sition - ?■"** of Dreams ' ° n to oil 

na« may become a very good poel hand, goes in for mythopoeic mi 

niausm, celebrating “the prime 

Michael Van Walleghen reminded InTl i° f fore ? animfl,s and «t 

. defl . ! Of Paul Muldoon and ** 


— - 0 . 1 . 1 .U 11 , u 1 raiems and lece 
and dreams” as the blurb puts 
Niatum is of American Indian c 
c j* n • M°* 1 °f Ihe poems, written 


nite^d ^bleXkon S Mus . e - * e«m P Te T deadoan f°P in 8 fer conte'xtT but the I 

away at, as in "WasD?'° h? ■ y ca “ tl0n »«y tale, has the authoriJl 1 a good autobiograpl 

good poems. Too often howev^ hp P. a,eI f v ) lolten ' n g through IllinoS w th f * F,nt . s P rin 8”) "bout "A 

simply gestures at univerX Jth^ U 8 / r " “ Poor kid - ^ hinks Dei f h k " gothic / Sin 

motley colleciinn ™ th a ver? is a kind of ®" ,hr ° u gh forty-one years" at lost 


mMrnrmm 


ages. Significantly nerham (/ocated high on the sloues / n se /f ed connections. The ai 

K ly a working "-*■■■■»«: SWrMr 2;. « ■jf'SJftysr 

rnmm rmm. &*& 


wffiheTa SS ^S unction ’ WiAT v ^ ^ ur ' «»» the title poem; 

A “ d ^ ^ h0nK * 1 Mw 8 “>m 

. Felnstein's ,ffi?nt ^ E,aine High « a Hverbank and raat, ? w 

■ 3%*s?5'a r «“»^S 
: gftte-s&sjf “ •*“ - - - “Sa. 

I don't fen' t • Unaware that rhetr hosts had moved elke- 

•; “ •**« 11 9»r O-.aAfSTW 

■ ms* yssr j ^ ^ ■ . -• 

' " " l.«e even to iWok _ *1 a 

• * w-iHe dtade pa, M d ' , OlmUarlV S€ 

k too while, Mimtngl While W : ■ 

"* s “‘, «">*.. Ita i.me look |„ IT~“ _ ■ — -v 

1 « *■ met, ihe SSL S ‘® Ve EUi S 

E ™ rv, “""'-” “■ ft™ Revel,.: 


Informarion might porienJ d!". 11 ^' i»eSS£«Snd f J x * n ' ,05il )’ : T^T^^^Bteaang ate giye, a 

^ Sissr ° n ,. a r ,s of ^ 

hMrtftighi’ a d, T- C ^' S‘ h “5 P 'i the'ljquor ' Store ")' J ° hn Berrym " n UKd ““ 

y ° U ^ ke '«"■! h- 8 ff c f ^ , tM u - , .S- r 'TOOtlioi Wl '» nd '° «* me i vA««b like l 

/ a r d Wh "‘ ,,,d hc kn ° w ' Kin s ? wfi* 

™A vista"*!' This voliSf ® « "f y nAl 

Survive the Summer^ M? ng l t0 recommendcd - highly like closets of spikes and pointy io« 

Poems unite frSSnE. \ ? h besl Chad Walsh h» e „ T V . ' Whai good 15 "V °f Um 

with a tough, scri Pt to £ ^Me Jn^o Po ^~ (“Eiegy for Elvl 

Longing, we say, because desired Sf" 1 in whic ^ he teljj u^abouWif S® C,um i y imitation reminds us j 
hill (^f -endless distances" (“Medita 5°,u star ] za form: “I began to wnnrfE ?? ^ a ° od Berryman's phonetic i 
l' 01 } at Uagunltas' 1 ); , , wc [ Ul H 1n ' ,f . lhere Is some collective ooerir ^n f the vernacu for was. Blessing's b 
Jf* °ther and turn to each K r « Iou sness at a given ^period Bn ?; E oems M are a » about death: "Wait! 
fo.lhemotherairpf whatwew an ^33™°' 1^**" ■ andlw-^J " Di rections for Dyfn| 

.* * • • That is why blind Omheiwnnw ■ striving to bring into hpin7 r ail Edges of Return”, ^Lq 

• ur Pheus praises form J XTSlt^ffS $**■ (“Nothing is coming’ in e* 

. orTer a fruitful blend direction" he say! in a line worthy 

O -f-M j-*. , Larkm) - these are excellent. Els 

CXI. wllil U )''h e re all sorts of influences sho 

O thl pugh the poems, from Stevei 

'Wlbatloh and to ,h.t. ..... . b^^l^ 


jvnun 

: PBraalU^; ' 

, T,1 »*<>Hilpa B |ng 001,1*^ w , ndowh lnMod w» American Poetry 
- P* .* «y owe h^d C ! C ", r hB 0lM 4 On 3 PreM - £I3 ' 95 ' 

wlillewwhod walj, on r~~ 

"? Vi **+7% American ^,ong Cr 

>■ .«« a, them; §Z* % D $"‘ 


cJvHizatiori and In their poetic aims 

~ StSCJMsA 


SSSSHEU* 


r*'“ iu anoagrass ana < 

P® r g* but the best of them are 
intelligent and tender. 

After all that free verse It's 
freshing to find Janet Burrc 

USinfi metre nnri rhvm« In A/i7f 


mmmm 

mfSBt sum 

p " di ,J,e W McK “° ,s w 


search for unttv h/b™ h,. muwi a oardly touched nn' o. i. w - aTe , IC an ° rn y me ,n m 

discusses: he itnwa^tOS P9 tm& he the dissimharitiec^hf 7 ® r 5 C0 ^ nizes S 0 ?*’ th 0 ugh It has to be said 
Ihe quest motif Is i use °f structure of ihp “^ ween 'the formal s no Wilbur or Hecht, In 

to looserlmeriJan , and ‘he ®P en "g poem we are do 

fl nd inexact panilniufi ^precision but avoids thp C ?n««vI K l* rns of 9 uest ” d rect . e o not to “read a lot of n 
states S his Preface^and ’» 85 he how Eliot's and* S lr S q W‘ 0n °f g e . s,tt * n g"» which is good advia 

‘o . give shade tn^hifvii he at , tem Pls, , "purify the ri?iw» d? n .L S d ? sIre *o Jl 2 [ d °« fl- reviewers spare I 

IpaySg partfcular SSOn iates ^to AiSn? ° f u!t e, - tribe " re- C^he nqtion that poetry should 

t0 J h * American cXro an? 22 “ iflM| for small 7 os^ is at lx 

Freud and BeraSi deas fr °fo ' gnsge th* re c * and « ‘he veiy lan- half-truth; Pushkin and' Keats 
of doubtful 'ft.- "genius in *-® et ; w hich 'had J* ed themielves on poets they lil 

vice, arid 1 once' SorTldvS ^S 8 dc " tk Z ' * l ’ ‘ •' - : 1 sus P ect ‘ he same is ** 

anough to admit or liSIfi ^honest The chapter oil, Pound le »»k - commoner readers.) Burrow 
■In- the case of BeralnrP I H ucb * , W0a ^* h charts Pound's m L,^ a h er 7 erSC ^ practical, humorous, do 
forts to'^a fbrmatltffl: R6vcM te- towards an appreffifon^f f>, nt l0 ‘ 8arth - &I of brisk' advice <Sl« 
W 4 s uniSd as !Si, ence whfc h f oti nian rOn^TiX^SL? th 1 8 ° ft the nuns in time of birth") 
knowiedgel" inthe"diff ill as f V aac ’ ^.concentration 6 n l imafeS / nf , i- ai i!. d wprld j 7 * self-confident wisdom P 
which S nd , water tha? fepr duts ate fine and . I have 
age”. s . 5 -,m aKa U P the spirit ofthe; lowing, back to fhfe^thelr «i!l ,n ® s th S« )* Th is last Is from a po 
The briok Hn-. -'j ' . ‘;fhe dimensions of th« fojirce, called "On Being Accused of To 

generaiiZatlnri d< S?A ,I !fc od M foul of S'^ ht Inadequacy of ^ Lh« fe? ® 1 d -. Rt 8 P !a . r Verse”, and one can J 


l - able writer hk Jv ^ sensible and 1 5 ? 1 y ^ * Jhstas .the dt^ d ? r 5 .~ <Jf hinge- words, used to concede ji 
| QnarSS^&r hur $£P* ^ P^eded W PoUr 23 "*' to the opposition before : 

’ rX^I' p" : where? the i ' ife^tment; of &* B J 22 S n :- !?"« the. door ori them - her ji 

• v .A,:; P a ,rt. in. the service of. order 

•. ■ \ X: V C + •. r. V r. . .. • ' ' 
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FICTION 


A pproving ^ArnTem Hero~and~heroin 


Patricia Craig 

Judy Allen: 

December Flower 

|76pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 

0 7156 1644 7 

If there is a quintessential Duck- 
worth novel it's slyer and sharper 
than this one, more wayward in feel- 
ing and more disconcertingly humor- 
ous. Judy Allen's unexceptionable 
subject is rehabilitation: an old lady 
6ho was given up for senile recovers 
her wits, while a younger lady, newly 
avowed, recovers a sense of pur- 
pose. 

Etta Marsh, whom bereavement 
has afflicted with uncharacteristic 
nervous anxieties, travels to the 
South Coast, in an access of family 
feeling, to visit her mother’s long- 
estranged sister Mary - her closest 
waiving relative (or so she thinks). 
Mum's in store for Etta is a series of 
unpleasant and unsettling encoun- 
ters, beginning, on the trnin. with a 
dinosaur enthusiast who inflicts his 
obsessive views on her (this is the 
first of the slightly dotty touches in 
«hich the book abounds). She finds 
her aunt bedridden and in the care 
of a housekeeper. Mrs Cullen, in 
whom every aspect of charmlessness 
is embodied; she meets her cousin 
Harry, his wife and daughter - one 
cheery, one chilly and one sullen - 
and begins to understand that Aunt 
M's unresponsiveness is nt least part- 
ly wilful. 

The term “Aunt M". familiar to 
ttta From her childhood, has under- 
gone a rather fey transformation 
which persists in her mind. The in- 
fant Etta might well have envisaged 
jqwerrelation called Arn Tern, Lut 

^prehension. It's as if Judy 
anen teels the need to add tynne- 
fapj^jelnbellishmertts to her luthci 
K^ratwei.you also find the 

n vS.« . In _, *. t,c housekeeper's 
Kjw. lumed into “ph" (“‘She's 
«gniy-phive, said Mrs Cullen”) - 


£35 r^r unima * in “ b ' c 

Etta who means no harm to any- 

hJnrii- d 8p P r * Ves of Mrs Cullen's 
handling of Aunt M, and flings a 

to shovv la ; P l0c T a . P“ dding at the wall 
°A ho * 11 L Th,s 8 es ‘ure raises a 
' vhat , Passes for one, from 
the ill-used old invalid in the bed 
From this point on, as a result of the 

A m? C M- belWeen herse,f and Etta. 
Aunt M s spirits and faculties begin 

to perk up. Judy Allen succeeds in 
Lonveving the pleasure of achieve- 
ment as well as underlining the value 

coi?r P se r nf V M aS t a thera P eu,ic force; the 

live™rllg emP ° raryreVivalmakes 

It’S a truism of fiction ~ that the 
veiy old are most engaging in an 
enfant terrible guise; and Aunt M 
turns out to be a naughty old party 
who has filled her house with un- 
sightly objects (a preposterous electric 
[ire, a musical cake-stand and a 
Mickey Mouse telephone), purely to 
annoy her daughter-in-law. The au- 
hor ,s rather hard on those who, 
like Harry s wife Margaret, assume a 
false delicacy over the more daunting 
requirements of the infirm. She is 
also rather insistent on the moral 
advantages of not giving way, hold- 
ing on, staying in one piece. You are 
instructed, ns it were, to get the most 
out of living, even in restricted cir- 
ctimstances. This is an unimpeach- 
able doctrine, but it smacks a little of 
the “count your blessings” school of 
fiction which exerted an influence on 
family reading in the last century. 

Judy Allen's work for children is 
not in the least like that, or even like 
mm ty P ical L popular story of the 
IWUs, m which the heroine is faced 
with difficulties and overcomes them 
simply by adopting the right attitude. 
Her first adult novel comes closer to 
that particular genre. If December 
Flower had been written for the 
juvenile market the author would 

her reactivated powers, an option not 
available to the conscientious realist. 
Otherwise the genre has supplied a 
plot, a cast and a method of treatment. 

A ready-made , title could have been 
found there too: Etta Puts Things 
Right. 


Savkar Altinel ; 

Anthony Olcott: 

Murder at (he Red October 

% , a l S?? r ‘ ndSlMghl °"- f6 -”- 

i5‘ yf ar Martin Cruz Smith, an 
erstwhde editor of For Men Only 
and author of several potboilers, shdt 
to fame with his thriller Gorky Park 

whJ‘!i, MoSCO ' v ' Reviewers praised 
what they saw as the book's accurate 
portrayal of Russian life, PR men 
enthused over the enormous ad- 
vances paid to the author, bookshops 
broke out in posters and displays, 
and ,. no doubt cash-registers rang 

,iP n y ,he Liieraturnaya 

the journal of the Soviet 
Union of Writers, remained unhau- 

%m!X$ J 5I ?l eslin 8 lha ‘ all the 
public parks in Moscow were perfect- 
w safe, and that Smith's choice of a 
Sovietophije American businessman 
tor a villain was an attempt to dis- 
credit detente. 

Unluckily for the reputation of the 
Russian capital and the future of T 
Eas -West relations, the iron laws of 
publishing economics demand that 
successes should be repeated; and 
now Anthony Olcott, who is evident- 
ly an academic Slavist, has written a 
new thriller based on more or less 
the same formula as Smith’s book. 
According to an American reviewer 
quoted on the back of the dust- 
iacket. Murder at the Red October 
has a better plot than its predeces- 
sqr. This is not so. The plot of 
Gom- Park, which invoivea stolen 
Siberian sables and espionage, was 
merely unconvincing; the plot of 
Murder at the Red October , which 
involves a complicated scheme for 
exchanging Russian heroin for West- 
ern technology, js downright lud- 
icrous, 

M in , ,, jj 

problem. What really makes Olcott's 
book difficult to tolerate is that his 
picture of’tlie “ordinary” Russian ex- 
ceeds even Smith's in its shameless 
sentimentality. Near the beginnirig of ' 
the novbl, Dtivakin, the hero, who is 


night security officer at the epony- 
mous Red October Hotel, meets a 
KGB man: 

Hc wore a flowered tie, an olive 
coal with broad black stripes, and 
pants ot some shiny purple mat- 
erial. All those colours and stripes 
had been woven in East Germany, 
of fibres as unobtainable to Duva- 
km as they had been to his name- 
less forebears who had stood hat 
in hand while the horsemen of 
Genghis Khan trotted through the 
mud streets of their village. 

That sets the tone, which is sustained 
by a vaneiy of details such as Duva- 
kin s sack-like suit, his cracked plas- 
tic shoes, his joy at being given a 
carton of German cigarettes, his 
wonder at learning that there are 
such marvellous gadgets as pocket 
calculators in the West, and so on, 
until the author manages to get him 
destroyed altogether, contriving a 
last-minute reversal that brings about 

ending 051 impr66able ' “"''Wy 

It now looks us if wc are in for a 
spate of thrillers set in the Soviet 
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Union. To imagine (he Russians 
as simple downtrodden muzhiks al- 
ways childishly ready to be won over 
by foreign trinkets may be flattering 
to Western egos, but it also distorts 
the (ruth and is condescending. 
Duvakin s countrymen have enough 
to undergo already, beginning with 
Ine Literaturnnya Gazeta. without 
being caricature d in this way as well. 

^eiv Stories 7 , the latest in the Arts 

SoS/PPM° f ° rCat -toniain/Huicii- 
inson/PEN senes of short store 
anthologies, has just been published 
(222pn. £7.95. 0 09 14793b i), Edited 
by Alan Ross, the anthology includes 
stories by P. J. Riordan. Graham 
Swdt, Peter Parker, John Haylock 
Julian Barnes, Nancy Oliver. James 
Thurlby, Anne Aylor. Colin Beadon. 
A. R. Barton, Anne Spfllard, John 
Kudge, Morris Lurie, Alison Brack- 

“•W* 9 ,y * n Hu S hSa Marshall 
Walker and Alan Seymour. The Arts 
Council and PEN regularly invite 
writera to send stories and poems for 
consideration as contributions ' to 
their anthologies. Further details are 
obtainable from the secretary, PEN 
7 Dilke Street, London SWi 4 JO. 


Heads and their Tales 


Alan Bold 

John Crowley:' 

Lillie, gig 

inventive sa B a w 
11 it rmh« f ° r S® common reader, 
those 10 mea 5ure for 

literature's addlcted 10 fantasy 
and able 

^e enath kl: book whose formid - 
‘abstracK 18 ^ven over to allegory, 
HE?'' r sa Pematuralism and 

live as dJ-5"*- ,nto the narra- 
ffho an thL . the aUentive reader 
4lablv iJintl the novel in a 


*eis or ■ --miwiiwi ucaiiiiu 

^Dohal? 11 ^ °ns. volumes of George 
^riborg’ ,A fl mi r ® w Jackson Dayis. 


ruthless, nlwRys for the belter. 
Change was the lifeblood of the City, 
the animator of all dreams there . .-. 
tHe fire that boiled un wealth find 
bustle and satisfaction. 

Crowley's earthly paradise is con- 
structed by the founding father of 
the Tale. John Drinkwaler, an eccen- 
tric architect whose follies are worth 
millions of dollars, builds a particu- 
larly whimsical folly called Edge- 
wood. This house, to be fir for the 
Tale, takes a shape that can in- 
corporate theosophical doctrine; 
above all it reflects the belief that 
“Ihe other world . is composed of a 
series of concentric rings, which as 
one penetrates deeper into the other 
world, grow larger. The further In 
you go, the bigger it gets.” This, 
occult theory ofrelativily explains 

the title of the book 

Drinkwaler falls in love wjth the 
sight of a ''young girI in white” in an 
apple tree. She is Violet Bramble, an 
elfin creature, and the architect mar- 
ries her in 1897. Together they pro-' 
duce a dynasty whose fortunes are 
followed in the course of the book as 


•sin^njl hp Iv,.. r- *»■“» 


^of SchS himsel ? M the 

^ Iob'c S conventional fic- 
^Ylaraer th^ri 5 ^‘ s Greeters 
seemingly 

the T-f nd ^ t ? J e space 
^^.'unfolds in the pre- 
^ fort, is some- 
Tale, set hi 
' n N cw England and 
• floral , DBr J?f , . contr 8st Between 'a 
a P d an infernal 

^.' n 4& ,n |f vi S ty ’ fX en more - fo an 

:W :on : ci »nger rapid. 


■UliUncu m ui« 

they work themselves into the Tale, 
Thus Smoky Barnable marries Daily 
Alice who knows they we living in a 
deterministic, universe: “It's a'Tale, Is 
all, and tales have beginnings , and 
middles and ends.. I .don't . know 
wbfen the beginning was, but I Jcnow 
the middle. That statement' crimes 
near the end, wheil Good has squared 
up to Evil! and It is possible that a 
happY ending is In. sight •-» for thcrae 
whri believe in md. story bf the 
house of four- floors,' seven’ chimneys, 
three jnihdred riqd J sjxty-five stairs, 
fifty-two doors,"- . ; , ; ’ 

Hdw far thp reader win believe in 
this story depends: on his tolerance 
for . book-fore and ' literary show- 
mahship: Crowley hps Jn.-pUustye 
and obcasionaliy flgShy. style:- Every 
person, is a 1 persoriificahon; every 


conflict involves a moral principle. 
Describing a work attributed to John 
Drinkwaler, Crowley provides his 
own aesthetic ideal: “pages and 
pages studded with capitanzed ab- 
stractions . , . marginal glosses every 
page or so, and epigraphs, chapter 
.headings, and all the paraphernalia 
that makes a text into an object, 
logical, articulated, unteadabie."- 
Actuaily his own text is -extremely 
readable, though there are times when 
the prose becomes as decorative as a 
Pre-Raphaelite picture: 

Across the lake a boat was coming, 
laying out lacquered ripples. , Its 
carved prow was intended for a 
swan, but it was grey and eyeless 
now, like the Swan on the dark lake 
rif northern legend. It struck the 
bank with a hollow rattle of oar- 
locks. . . ; 

Although Crowley Is seeking ' to • 
convey-an impression of timeless in- 
nocence, it is possible to date his 
vision, Paradise is defined , as "A 
world .elsewhere", and. there are tell- 
ing .details of this alternative world. ] 

It , thrives i on , .permissive sex. 
psychedelic brilliancb and the >odd.- 
halluclnatory experience; it counter- ' 
points gentle gurus, with presidential, 
baddies; and it, advocates a return t6 
nature. .Tfiis Is ; nothing, less than a 
folk-blown celebration of 1960s hip- 
piehess. flower children, cavort like 
fairies and the hippies. are as : love- 
able as. hobbits. .Crpwley has a fun-, 
damental belief in the poetic plirity 
of that time, and has transformed an . 
era into a rich period piece in ppjse. 

Ah Pook Is Here and. Other Tejtts ^, by - • 
William' S.; Burroughs, has recently 
been reissued , in . paperback (157pp. - ’ 
John Odder.' £3.-95. 0 7J 45 3859 0). 

First published together in a singfp 
volume In 1979, . the three texts are 
“Ah Popfc. ia Here?, 'The Book of 
Br^tfong'' (illustrated here by Bob , 
Gale) and ^“Electronic Revolution”. ■ 


ELAINE 

FEINSTEIN 

The Survivors 

‘Splendid saga. . . a moving and subtle story, 
superbly told. I cannot think who will not 
enjoy it’ Daily Telegraph S7.95 

STUART EVANS 

Temporary Hearths 

The third novel in his Windmill Hill sequence. 

- PTI fl/J V Howard, Vhe Times. * Full of brilliance* 
Spectator £9.95 

, Edited by Francis King 

MYSISTERAND 
MYSELF ^ ■ : 

The Diaries of J. R. Ackerley 

'A blazing honesty marks these diaries' Sunday 
Telegraph. c The gleam of truth in every 
felicitously -written line J William Trevor, 
Guardian £8,95 

Martin Seymour-Smith 

ROBERT GRAVES 

His Life and Work 

‘An admirable biography* Anthony Burgess^ 
T.L.S. 'Compulsive reading. , . an extremely 
entertaining book’ Anthony Powell, Daily 
T elegraph. ‘A vivid and candid portrait’ 
Charles Causley, New Society. £14.95 

Edited by Paul O'Prey 

IN BROKEN 


Selected Letters of Robert Graves 
1914-1-946 1 • 

|A rich trove . a modi! piece of work : 
impeccably edited and extremely i!lutninating* : 
Listener. 'Constantly exhilarating* Guardian. 
‘A valuable adjunct to Seymour-Smith’s 
history*' Charles Gausley, 'New Society., £li,-95 

DANNIE ABSE 

Way Out Iin The Centre 

‘His new poems are a Worig the best he has 

written? Peter Porter , Observer. ‘Nothing less 
. than pleasure! is to be got from Dr Abse’s - / 
poems* David Wj-igfc j Sunday K : ’ * . ’ : . .j, : - 

Telegraph : Cloth £5,95 Paper £2,95 . . ' : ’. : 
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Infideli ties 

Laura Marcus 


FICTION 


are also denied: “The most forbidden 

topics are not necessarily the most * » 
germane . Kricli is thus released Monty Haltrecht 
'™i‘he necessity of writing of that 
which he cannot possibly know. 


John Krich: 

A Totally Free Man n 

-ftSKStfttj ES 

; psAsra.ms 

" , __ limalion. Revolution and love are 

"Who is Castro? Who is he renlly? ” father^ is lh f. hatcd 

asks Mario Llerena, Castro’s former iJJS? r, n,^\ raen ? a f^omes h,s mis- 
official spokesman, in his personal # 2!l!i C ™ “A r * “ herolc 

account of the Cuban revolution ' .f firom . : Mom shirt* 

John Krich's novel attempts tr* nra- HpI glven t * lc punitive treatment 
victi. ,n a™,..,.. r [n .Pr°. dcalt out to homosexuals under Cas- 

tro's rule. Krich has his hero admit 
to n suppressed sexual love for 
Uuevara. This nttempt to depict the 
processes of self-analysis in fact reads 
rather more like a crude psycho- 
analytical interpretation of bioc- 
f ff* ‘ vefy n,uch froni the 

i utside. The tnre HUiobiognipJier's 
unconscious is n more elusive terrain. 

fr^? e ^ il,COn ? istencies wh ' eh result 
LSISi! 11 * cnnfusion of modes - direct 
addiws. oratory, confession, scIf-S 
aad self-exploration - Lg- 
gest die extent of Krich's own uncer- 
taintjcs about the subject of his 
work. His admiration for “Fidel'’ 

nrf S f !°!- exdade une »siness in the 
presentation of what Castro’s denig- 

WhE SSH/S'Sf. “ FSomanif. 


In the shadow of giants 

the occult e!fement Si i n n e hfe h a S poetic order’ll ' 111 J he a ™> 1 ' hut soy, 
resonance, be it in the Polish «#»;»// order t0 make the journev tni / 11 
before the holocoL or ™ - ft 
survivors in America. Polok i, alive pa resZsihl^ ^ 

10 the same Hassidic tradition. But fn the En Ji b but al » to S 
ave a sense or dramatic « J-W ft 


;:••• M»'tci miempl 

vide an answer through the mode of 
simulated Autobiography, the ques- 
ion thus ostensibly been mine Cas- 
tro s own -Who am I?". Presented as 
the transcript «>/ a tape, recorded In- 
Castro during one sleepless night ami 
addressed in fiis imie and lover. 

Cdiu Sanchez, after her denlh. it 
describes the significant events of the 

• nnii/v i *L? de r. s Jjk* Personal and 
political. Knell s Castro speaks of his 

upbringing (Castro’s own taped re- 
collections of his childhood are not 
^nowledgcd in the (ext), his mar- 
rrnge and divorce, his revolutionary 
activities (those most fully 
documented in the histories of the 
Cuban revolution: the Bay of Pios 
the JuJy 26 uprising) and his “meet- 
ings with remarkable 
_ Guevara, Sartre 1 " 

i,;^ b ' 5 J s .‘ bc sianaaro stuff of 

biography: the task Krich set himself l,,B “enienls which compose 
was, presumably, thnt of imaginative- are Erich's only resource 
ly occupying his character and ore- fleshin 8 ow his Portrait, 
sentmg him from the Inside, the 

snnaTEf. !° an au *henlic per- 

2T&& 15 facilitated by the device 
”/n ‘Of respect ion 


Chaim Potok: „ 

The Book of Lights 

370PP- Heinemann. £7.95. 

434 59604 3 

Jul^°r k Li ? htS is 501 in ,he 

iy5Us. Gershon Loran, a troubled 
directionless New York Jewish siu- 
dent, goes on from an orthodox High 
School to a non-orthodox seminary. 

After being ordained he goes out as 
army chaplain to post-war Korea, 
and makes a trip to Japan via Hong 

tvong and Macao. These are the ex- podiu L-"' •' — *r* r* m, g nt 

lemal events of Chaim Potok's new fffiSl.i.Sj xJ ssed . b y th e reader 

novel and follow those oF his own J !°nf 'tflj T £ er *i ,s overaI! on| v an 
life. Bui tie mu ir •(.. i ., a ir of generalized anguish. 


Paperbacks in brief 


•w mu aaiiic nassiuic tradition. But 
he does not have a sense of dramatic 
?,“!■ ae . doesn’t vary the pace or 
highlight important moments - ev- 
bas ec l ua l emphasis, so it is 
difficult to see, except in retrospect, 
what is significant. Gershon rejects 
the chance of being exempted from 
tne army because “whatever it. was 
that he was waiting for would never 

Sh % ' n tKis twill 8 ! « ^bun 
S? fragments ; a crucial mo- 
ment. hazily realized, which might 
easily be missed by the reader 


I'r a : 7 ‘"use PI ms own 

life. But its core is the hero's inner 

ShSffT?’ ff ueslin S nature is 

dov ^m 3 ! h ' S ch P. rce ° f a non-ortho- 

from ? ry> J" 5 f,rsl ste P a wa y 
from safety and certainty, and his 

tah re SL ,e i rat t er wi,h t>he K abba- 
JE’ I ewish mystical writings 
than with the safer Talmud. “Talmud 
tells us how the Jew acts", states his 
S er - "Kabbalah tells us how 
Judaism feels, how it sees the world. 
We are Western secular beings to- 
day. rational, logical, yes. and so we 
are embarrassed by Kabbalah, which 
IS wjntfDMl. illogical." Gershon is 


portance 

Historian. Kyoto was nrS ? 1 
have been the fargef f 0 ? R ? 
but it was she who JL? e «<*. 
that another target b 7 fS^ 
order to preserve^the art H r 
Gershon, makina thp ,^_ asuiei 
Arthur, shares hfs £* ft f* 
identified finally as g ® ' J ' « ■ 
entire generation, who 

another. " flighJ ° f 
the messenger from the other side' 

s? U Vs P w?.hfed m ',S!“ i ^ 

are . commentary and balknSm 
• in the 


when° f 'h n0 ^' T‘ be "ordination! 

what he^s-r^lS S-r 

f p r J at .. misf ? ke 'f my life , he confes 
p r S ' iH : when I signed the letter to 
S.® dent Roo^velt recommending 
that atom bombs be made." But we 
can grasp the importance of this 
^ene onjJ much iafer, when nuclei 

Inti 5, 'S 0 “ d ,“ ? b , asis *»r .he 


cm.ikeb'e «n would *S. . ^so irVa. ^al, ^ ~ly much 'i Ter ‘Xu Lieu? 

»nd Hemingway. 'Vh.lewishingto depict hisspeater reding oul UTewo °dbevonH i " dl “ ted « ■ basis for the es 

standard stuff of {L 1 * 1 ?? mythic ^ atus ' physIcfll ond the palpable-^ he^as EESErt a - nd at last a sha P e «o the of 
sk Knch set himself L t h e Z c f - which compose the vls 'ons, seeing and talking to nennl n0 e begins to emerge. Gershon’s to 
that of itnaglnalive- »”'? teicurce |„ who are not there andonce ? n ,t FmT'' "l the «minar^ Arthur n, 

character and ore- r, «n ,n g out his portrait. library, death entP« »u-iJJL th _ e , Leiden - is the son of /n u 


fS iSSW. pol ^ ic liberally iprfnk- 

win ! P an, . c,sms )- ‘be rhetorical 
wrifren fc « 2 f e0i,er .‘° simulate than 
wrifren.se/f-expreasion. in other re- 


This unauthorized autobiography” 
offers nothing more revealing than 
the information contained in existing 
biographies of Castro (Krich’s in® 

8328—.“ wbich f e acknow * 

leagesj. its major nterest is 

ite h™' ‘h e .suggestion IhaTdefiniig 

the boundaries of autobiography ii W i„. ■ T 

e than a matter of litefaiy con- WlUiam Logan 
ions offw TcooJ'nFfirtainties and — 


lib° .noV'there, and once, inthe Leiden' is 7he ^ -our 

library, death enters “in the form of nhv«S, h? SOn ,i° f an aIomi 'c 

an impenetrable icy blackness" F.K st A? ,s a . co,lea 8 u e of Ein- 

«cms. Arthur also comes out — 


to 


.• v^.«-^pr»5ioii. m other re 

&£ of Jiterary coni 

;ng Castro attack the iiXiSLf ev l f s ' ons offer reopj’^rtainties and 


The peepho le of history 

• n>HUrlnn . 


of the giamsTif The previous m 

Si T on!y are Arthur’s £ 
giants, but so even are Geisha? 

lanH U fn u e L Were in Isracl Si 

land to build on when they m 
accidentally killed. 1 

ch ° sen a difficult and 
3 »h?h h n?e< bul ,be dev elopmui 
S hero ! s not sufficiently related 
fo the experiences he undergoes din- 

|H m ft q ues ‘; nor are the rtrag. 
themseJves made v.vid or interest^ 
For nil the emphasis on light, tfc 
proves to he ratlier a glum Odraq 


, ' « no ‘ncr person’s eves. 

Criminal pr oceeding 

T T Di Inspector Thnno* 


T. J. Binydn 
Donald Mackenzie: 


perceptive about thtSe ofotte 

Emma Lathen: 

Green Grow the Dollars 
£6 - 9s - 

t-TE .STS "" > 


ItHven's Revenge 
®3& il,an - £5 M - 


ZT" ov Cnt pmam: 

Thanksgiving 

^Hutehto.f 7 ^; 

Si Coleman See „„w 

fW^.Thanct i, a 'definite find "’f 

though it is cunnu, it... i._ ... u ■ E ."8bsh seizure of VTanhattan 

a neroine around whom thew 
events are refashioned is Wolsev 

^■«feV 0f s, a ud b ri 


50 


I -T ^ u,, '-cman now living the — "" 

•Suf a teM? n CanrTri£ am ^ ho| 2*»at' s J? lm Pulnam Tl 

1 Uhtir ex-^nnSo Q ^ an photographer. , Guaranty Trust, 
SemL' s 7n7^1 l5rnke - “ Bent ex ‘™>rdlnary, hi 
R>»n J'®* 1 ? a B° by a , catchweight c 


oa.d^i« 


ispyjsss?. «? 


“e“p iSK returns* toKharte? X pme "« d « 

Ihe English inved°ug fo?« Tl,e S iS he '?- his 

nous activity, ranging from an Inriiol, ? ard,a g visual imagery - spider mb 
Mfc ^ci«iS.T , ? n ,n a d ? ad “rdinal’s rip. iwnt g^a 
the horse races at Newmarket P from waterfalls - unfortunate 

broken-down John Smith to apoplec- 6 / w S * OW his relen,lea ^ 

Sff. p V er . Stliyvesant - cann oLtfisaui^-Jh«E25=2 f hl510r y ’ , Wol se y 

‘he empty prose in which fiiese ^ kITI SS ma ^ s responsihk 

adventures are cast nr f or , ‘he first Thanksgiving and ft 

stereotypes to which the characters Sh° f bloodsh « J -«Mhe capture 
are fitted. ne cnnrnc,ers Manhattan, makes history not mow 

real but more obscure, blanketed «' 

fL S P eflk the language of Shaw L“J* ft' . drama,i F conventions pf 
not Sliakespenre, and are not im' i bc prcsenI - Minor characters may I* 
? nune Jo Coleman’s modern nnpfiE S im POriant as major events; cm- 
isms ( the palaces and dungeon-; nf tem P? rar y historians are busy re- 
her own heart";. A paragroKhnm ^ venn 8 * he reality of the ordina^. 
ice echoing Dickens’s flmous lines £? n fo L P°P u ^ Dr consumption, 
on fog prores, though, that when ? cvcr *, history must he more than 
Coleman apprentices 6 himscIF in C q fl convenience for moving such char- 

a acters across oceans or into graves. 


Patricia Craig 

Avthonv Trollope: 

The KeIIj-s and the O’KclIys 
sj7pp. Oxford University Press. 

hM- 

019281577 6 

Trollope's second novel, reissued in 
■ The World’s Classics" series with a 
pleasing introduction by William 
Trevor, deals with two proposed 
marriages and the ways in which 
each is opposed and obstructed; it 
also presents a clear-eyed view of 
social distinctions in pre-Famine Ire- 
hnd. Trollope's use of an Irish ver- 
nacular. however - his “bosthoons’’ 
and “sthrong dhrinks" and “begor- 
ras" - is less satisfactory than Wil- 
liam Trevor claims. 

F, Scott Fitzgerald: 

Tender Is the Night 
.U7pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

Reprinted here is the original (1934) 
version of Tender is the Night, not 
(he revised text which Malcolm 
Crowley prepared in 1951. It remains 
"one of those constantly beguiling, 
imperfect works of art that we read 
both for the light it throws on its 
author and in the light of its author's 
life" (Walter Allen) - not autobiog- 
raphical in an obvious sense, but 
drawing deeply on the glamour, des- 
tructiveness and waywardness of the 
Fitzgeralds’ existence. Zelda, as 
many memoirs and biographies have 
made plain, is recreated in the schi- 
zophrenic heiress Nicole, in whom 
the corrupting power of hedonism 
and instability is embodied. 


thu circumstances of their lives - the 
vicarage isolated on the Yorkshire 
moors, the angry, aggrieved father - 
supplied the background, but May 
Sinclair’s three sisters conspicuously 
lack the Brontes’ resources. Thev are 
more ordinary, anxious, defenceless 
girls whose hopes are attached to a 
vision of domestic fulfilment. As is 
usual in the work of this author. The 
Three Sisters is a story of sacrifice, 
frustration, misalliance and profitless 
integrity. Though she hasn’t yet 
achieved the sharpness and economy 
that distinguished her later novels 
( Harriet Frean and Mary Olivier in 
particular^. May Sinclair shows here 
the capacity for psychological insight 
which makes her one of Virago's 
most interesting rediscoveries. 

Ian Niall: 

A Galloway Childhood 

182pp. Wildwood House. £3.95. 

0 7045 0440 5 

Unabashed nostalgia is the tone in 
which Ian Ninll’s autobiography is 
composed. According to this account 
of his childhood, the world he grew 
up in was exceptionally rich and jol- 
ly. characterized by abundance in 
every area. If the book is unexcep- 
tionable, it’s also unexceptional - 
good on the more picturesque details 
of bygone Scottish rural life, though, 
and charmingly illustrated by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe. 
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Richard Grayson: 

The Montmfirtrc Murders 

0 sMl'T 2 ; £6 - 95 - 

Paris at the turn of the centurv 

dbK r Gaut]er of tl,e Sfiretfi 
m a fiacrei-to in 

artists ^nf C xj^ n 8 *he penu 

Montmartre. As' wfth 

“bout contemoorarv 2" : 


David Bosvvorth: 
The Death of Descartes 


star-gazing in his childrens liw 
House to answer the telephone: it' 
tunis out to be a sinister anonymws 
caller. He then returns to the tr« 
house. Within this trifling incident 
the author conveys all the preoccupy 
lions of the man’s life. Like "Psalm", 
though, the story is rather stagey and 
contrived. . 

“Dice”, the , most coquettish of the 
four stories, the most absorbed ip 
stylistic twists and turns, is also tw 
shortest - an indication, perhaps, 
that these tricks alone might notsiq- 
min' « I- — — — ■ — — an entire 


Yonder! s a , e Y'[«“'». 

K.;ar :W 2 s - infcniaiion' | Melv.lie: “TT-t * 

result could Nlalti Netjuke : ^liis impediment hst'iiB k.„ J, 


tain a longer piece or an enlir* 
novel. Ana the title novella, some 
seventy-five pages long* is the nuxj 
conventional in presentation ft* 
form: the. tale of a retired detective,; 
called in by his ex-coJieagues to help. 


Dorothy SrMpsQN; 

■ Six Feet Under 

(l7ff,2S e,JOSCph - £6 -«' 


fo fm: the. tale of a 
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ite ft probable murder, wM 
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PObTAflE; Inland Ulip' Ap*o*o 


J. Hector St. John 
Crevecoeur: 

Letters from an American Farmer 
^‘Shlecnth-Century 

. « rawaft 1 '" 1 

Crevecoeur’S account of life in the 
«mencan Colonies, written in the 
•• 2jHffe r of a Pennsylvanian farmer 
~ Ja . me ?« begins with disingen- 
E» ana '°gies for the artlessness of 
Rinator s style and the homeli- 
lit? a hlS °, bse ryations. He is prone, 
e . ea . r y ^HRhsh topographical 
BJS* 0 dr *»w moral lessons from 
ai<? SH? Scap 1* lhe activities of anim- 
50 ^°. r ‘bi in the course of 
El se - ntl V n ,d enlized impression of 
2 r Harmony (the qualities of 
mauMnousness and frugality well to 

Bivfc f0r fV Wbe rever he looks, he 
J2S J a, .[ c Prospects, remarkable 
fruitful farms, “the substantial 
ft a i ° n of wealthy people settled 
tom?’ ^ ^. eRr i on ‘nose happy bot- 
/«?* ■ Ptol of engaging anecdotes 
of I h “ saw a remarkable instance 
or ‘ilf sagacity of an Indian dog 
2 . and reflections, Crevecoeur’s 
flrlifmk 1S , am ong the earliest works to 
adumbrate the artistic possibilities 
cer,ain truly American themes”. 

Fanny Burney: 

Evelina ... 

^ l PP. Oxford University Press. 

0 19 281596 2 • _ 

l°J raw characters ! from nature, , 
uflE not fe°m life, . and to mark 
FanS a, n ers °? the times”: this was 
„? urne y 8 avowed intention, 
Fuiill S ^ le , carried 0ut; successfully: 
to ifei'i also L the first English novil- 
Qiri^J 1 fiiP marriageaDle young 

Ej* s , ub i e 5 t rather than object. Its ’ 
tt 68 ^ Ucati °H in’ social be- 

evan°fnrt m?kc 2 en . tert ®Wng reading 
177 « when it first appeared in 

hJ'JP no _ vel was ftill ot incident^ 
avoR° ns Jy readers on ways to 
' iad ecoi5m. Pitfa S of gaucheness and 


Daniel Defoe: 

Roxana 

404j5p. Penguin English Library 
0 14 (343149 7 

”... was ever Woman so stupid to 
choose to be a Whore, where she 

JuetL. 

Roxana is, and suffers for it, becom- 
ing the victim of misfortunes and 
miseries which are caused at least 
partly by the pangs of 
Roxana’s vicissitudes foi 
courtesan's progress, from wret'c! 
ness to glory and back again. This 
Penguin edition comes with notes 
and a useful introduction. 


conscience, 
form a. typical 
:tched- 


Barry Rubin: 

Paved With Good Intentions 
426pp. Penguin. £1.95. 

0 14 00 5964 

Barry Rubin examines the court of 
American-Iranian relations from the 
establishment of the first US dip- 
lomatic mission to Iran in 1883 to the 
Hostage Crisis of 1979-80: on event 
which led to "saturation coverage" 
by the media. Concise, comprehen- 
sive and unbiased, this study casts a 
great deal of light on American for- 
eign policy towards the Third Wo rid 
over the past thirty five years. 


Rebecca West: 

The Harsh Voice 
251pp. Virago. £2.95. 

Q 86068 249 8 

Four novellas, three set In America, 
two dealing with women’s superior 
business abilities arid .one (the 
English ones) ' about the horrors, 
wrought by insensitivity and a cap- 
acity for interference, make up this 



hear when money talks, or hate 
...” - supply the title as well as 
indicating Rebecca West’s themes. 


Rebecca West: 

The Meaning of Treason 
439pp. Virago. £4.50. 

0 86068 2561) 

Rebecca West’s celebrated wqrk on 
traitore and treaChery. whidi ^rew 
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Sinclair:' : 

Times BWert' ... 

‘j I novel' y 52? sis‘ers inspired this : , 
v|j r ../^T published iri 1014), and- 



revision's as well $s a new lritrbduc- 
tion by the anthpr which is character- 
istieftiiy trenchant and vigorous. The 

■ ' «. L I <! .L1L. *1 * .ft.. ' 


book itself, thirty-three years after it 
was first published, still stands as a 
classio. of bighftr Journalism. , . . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



GLC 

Working tor London 



Research Library 

Information Officer 


£7,767- £10,824 inclusive 

The GLC Research Library is looking 
for an experienced information officer to 
assist in the running of its enquiry ond 
dissemination services. The library is 
one of the foremost in the local 
government field and serves all 
departments within the Council, as well 
as providing information services to 
councillors. 


The Library provides a wide range of 
dissemination bulletins and customer 
services and Is closely involved in 
strategic policy research. The successful 
candidate will be expected to produce u 
monthly digest of information on 
European affairs of interest to the GLC, 
and also provide support on conventional 
information bulletins and enquiry work. 
An understanding of the information 
needs of local government officers and 
Members would be an advantage. 


The successful candidate will be a 

?ua lifted librarian and/or member of the 
nstiture of Information Scientists. 
Appointments are normally made to the 
Professional B grade according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Candidates with limited experience may 
he considered for appointment to the 
Professional A salary scale (£5,592- 
£7,632 inclusive). 

Other benefits include over four weeks 
annual leave, the option of working 
slightly longer everyday and takings day 
off each month and an annual season 
ticket loan scheme aficr one year’s service. 

Application forms, returnable by lith 
Juju I982,and further details ftotn 
Director-General's Department, 

Greater London Council, Roam 202, 

The County Hull, London, SE! 7 PR 0 r 
phone 01-633 3425. 


The OLCIs an equal opportunities employer | 
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ROTHAMSTED 

EXPERIMENTAL STATION 

PUBLIC & 


FOR SALE & 

HARPENDEN. HERTS. AL9 

bjo 

LIBRARIAN 

UNIVERSITY 


WANTED 


. A qualified librarian or In- 
formation sclent 1st la required 
to run the library end informa- 
tion services to staff, and (la- 
va lop them to meet future 
needs. The station has a staff or 
about 800 and undertakes agri- 
cultural research covering most 
aspecta or soil science and crop 
husbandry. It le Tundert mainly 
by the Agricultural Research 
Council, and la bused st Har- 
penden. The library contelna 
00,000 volumes. 2.000 HD rials 
nre rerelved. and there are col- 
lections of early works, MS. v 
and livestock prints. On-llns In- 
- —formation -ratrloVDi-servfeea - are 
being developed. 

Applicants should have a do- 

f ree or equivalent qualification 
fi Information science or libra- 
rloushlp and/or be members or 
the Institute of Information Sci- 
entists. or chartered librarians. 
Sevan years poBt-nuBlIflcatlon 

!SoSSF a , i lr iaji, p ^ ro x 

further qualification In Aorleul- 
turn or a science rel event to 
agricultural research would ba 
on advantage. 

Appointment ns Senior Libra- 
rian £ B , SS 2 - £1 1,869 pa 
(under ravlawi. Non-contrtbu- 
tot-y superannuation. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, to 
whom applications should bo 
sent by istli Juno 1B8S, quot- 
ing Ref. 47S. Please give names 
and addresses of two referees. 

LI 03 


ILEA 


LIBRARIANS 

_ Applications are Invited from 
Chartered Librarians for the 
following posts: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MANCHESTER 

HISTORY OF ART 
DEPARTMENT 

Applications are Invited for a 


BROWSERS WELCOME (ini' daj 
by appointment, neieni-wt rio 
lion- True (rime. Grey House 
Book-t. 1 2 A^a w re nr e Sjrsy. 


Lon do.. .... 

TV2S. Always wanted to luiv 


don bWi 


-332 


fine firii’"o'clliiom 
Gut Ik Upflolii. 


of Van 
Crispin. 


Temporary Lac turn ship In Gal- 
lery and Museum Studies. The 
Gallery and Museum Studies 
course le postgraduate and pre- 
pares students for a profession- 
al career in the museum service, 
snaclg]laJU39-><n— «h*~arHV— Abpll- 
wni s sh ould. have several years*' 
galls i*y or iHuaaum esrarlenca 
end e good honours degree . 

Appointment la for nine 
months. commencing October 
1st. Part-time appointments 
will be consLUorqd . Salary rongo 
p.a. : £6,070— £7.290. Particu- 

Jars and application rorms Cra- 
turnable by June I4thl from the 


Rounhi-Bi). and Notlifale ItrLtlsli 
Tr|ui& series. C.O.R. L124 


L BARN H Di Scientific nnd Art/ 

... 

mssrteH 1 } 1 - ****" 


rj: •; 


r’ :■ 


LITERARY 


THE CROIIWORD CLUB ofrqrs 
mertlboro a real aruclverbal 
challanFie. Details from Hll- 
berry Farm. Awbridgo. Rc 
any, Hants. 


Rom- 

L137- 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 
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S6-£7ffaf piu. *RVoJ 

f sighting Allowance). 


London Weighting Allowance). 
... I. • Henry Compton School, 
Klnirvood Road, SW6. tRaqd- 
verusamant). 


St. 4homas More R.C, 
jol. Faotacray Rood, SB®, 
19VS hours p.w. term time 
only. 

..,3. . Isaac _ Newton _ School. 
Wornington Road. WlO. 

.4... Lhdbroka School, St. 
Marks Road. WIO, 

Amalgamation of Isaac Now- 
gn Md Ladbroke schools with 
Holland Park is likely In Au- 
tumn 19B3. . 

Application forma and forth- 
or dotalJj rrom the gduoatlon 
Offlcar (EO/Eatsb/a/LIBk Room 
3Si ■ IJu^Golinty Hsll. London, 


orma and 

Rc 

_..jy Hall. Lend 

. . Please ..enclose 

stHmpad addressed foolscap an- 
velope for rsply- 


cbm plated 'application Tornis 

uwsiltor.A 1 
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THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 

Classified Advertisement Rates 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre £6.75 
Minimum space: 9cm x s;c. £60.75 

Copy date 

I aays preceding publication 


ii f i -r !? 
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u:}X4 

{djit 
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ILEA 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

Bplary ronoe! £3,71 7 -- £0.41 2 ' 
- plus gill j g Weight ing 

das In cOllans libraries and "in 
Uie Central Xlbrary Reap 

Service Tor .persona, who 

complstsd pr.ara about to eom- 
■' plate full time studio* at library 

school air-* — ■- 

to work 
. to Domi 


Itlnase 

All classifications* 
Minimum 3 lines 


£1.35 per line 
£4.05 


UlHhed . nujT^Bsr of vaaan- 

t?a*°Llb ' 

.... for . pan 
listed oran 

fulltlRib at 

jl and sagkith* opportunity 
ork in a 1 recognised library 
name! ate the period of 
approved service or Tor gradu- 
ates who -wl»h * 


Copy date- 1 

5 days preceding publication 


Box number facilities 


£ 2.00 


erica before 
gcItBbl 


“SJ Ki 


_ Application forms and details 
frOm the Education Officor (EO/ 
Eslnb/ai , Room 3A7i/rha Court-' 
ty Hall, London, SEI 7PB 
fpleesa enclose a atamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope). 


dressed foolscap envelope . 
late for applies 




I, . '. INTHE' ' V; ■ 
;T.LS. V 


Slrrply dial 01-B37 1234, 
“4- «7 


* Except Librarian Appointments 

Librarian Appointments 

Display on Classified Pages 
Single column centimetre . £6:00 
Minimum space: 9cni x s.c. £54.00 

Copy date 

7 days preceding : publication ; 

.Linage 1 ■ ■ 

Per line 


Minintiim.3 Ijn^ . 


£i:ao 

£3*60: 


'.Copy date. ' j ; 1 ’V;.,’ 

5. days preceding publication ' 


Box number. faciit(eS 


£2,00 
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